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For the Register. 


THE DIVINE LAW, BIAS TO SIN, PRE EMI- 
NENCE OF CHRIST, REMISSION OF PEN- 
ALTY.- 

Mr. Eprror: In the Register of Feb. 25th, 
there is a column headed, ** Unitarfauiem—what 
is ix?” with foar statements of principles, which 
the “Independent” hasdrawn from an editorial in 
the Register. The reply of the Register 1s, 
‘“We repeat, the Independent is entirely fair and 
just in its analysis.” Now on the four proposi- 
tions, as an individual, responsible only to the 
eternal truth, and to whom no other one is 
responsible, I presume to offer mine opinion. 

Ist. “The existence of a Divine law definite 
and immutable in the sanctions which fortify it; 
a Law whose Penalty is Death; and befure which 
pardon is secured in the name of Jesus.” 

That the Law of God is absolutely perfect, 
like iis Author, I think is universally admitted 
in theory; but is that perfection rightly under- 
stood? {apprehend that far the greater num- 
ber have thought too little upon what constitutes 
its perfection. Now as it regards the physical 
laws, the results of whose transgression are 
outward and tangible, men may very readily un- 
derstand, that if one voluntarily wounds his body, 
he has transgressed a physical law, and the 
suffering in consequenca of his sin, he, and he 
only, mustendure. If break a bone in my 
body, can I avoid the pain necessarily conse- 
quent upon this sin against my body? If I 
should hang, drown, or wickedly throw myself 
into a burning fiery furnace, could I avoid the 
death penalty? Not except some special Divine, | 
or human aid, should be ready at the moment to | 
save. Sothe Law of God, that regards 
spiritual life, can nu more be tran 
the sinner escape the penalty. ‘* The Soul that 
sinneth, it shall die,” is an irrevocable Law of 
God, and the Penalty is as unavoidable as the 
transgression of any physical law. And when 
rightly understood, no finite being will com- 
plain. Can aman lie, steal, commit adultery, 
or swear falsely, or commit murder, and then 
enter the precincts of his own soul, and not have 
the clearest possible evidence, that the penalty of 
death to all his joys, as an innocent being, in 
the presence of a perfect and hoiy Father, is in- 
flicted upon his soul? Can he hesitate to pro- 
nounce sentence upon himself, that he has ex- | 
cluded himself from all tnat is lovely and of good 
report, and at once pronounce sentence of banish- 
ment upon himself from the presence of Infinite 
goodness. Would he not rather call upon the 
rocks and mountains to fall upon him and cover 
him than to enter into the presence of the Holy, 
the great and the true? How then can pardon 
‘* be secured in the name of Jesus!’’ it may be 
asked. I[ answer, reconciliation may take place 
by believing what Jesus has tanght, even that 
God is our Father, ready to give his Holy spirit 
—a spirit of hatred of sin, not through fear of 





there ever a time, undisturbed but by my own 
consciousness of right, that I chose the wrong? 
Did | ever see a fellow being in distress, and 
choose rather to increase his misery, than to 
relieve himt 1 know that it may be said that 
these questions have no relation to man’s duty 
to his Maker. But does not Jesus ascribe that 
which is done to ‘* one of the least of these my 
brethren’’ as done to himself? And where, and 
in what instance, did He ever withhold the soli- 
cited blessing from Jew or Gentile, from phari- 
see or publican? And has he not given to the 
| whole world, wherever his gospel is preached, 
an example worthy of all imitation! Wherever 
| purity of heart, anda willing obedience to the 
Law of eternal mghteousness is the governing 
principle of the soul, that soul is in harmony 
| with its Creator, and with all pure and holy 
spiritual existences, whether in the body of flesh 
| and blood, or in that houseno: made with hands, 
eternal in the Heavens. Thus ‘‘ the just shall 
live by his faith,” in the personal enjoyment of 
a heavenly Father's prerence.Now [ ask if 
there can be found among the vilest of the vile 
of the race of Adam, one that woald dare say 
to God his Maker, ‘ I came from thy hand com- 
pletely destitute of any ower to do thy will!’ 
If this were the case, if man was so formed by 
his Maker, or placed in such a situation by his 
Creator, that he could by any means Jose his pow- 
er to do right, heis at once exempt from b!ame 
by the Law of eternal righteousness, and the 
Creator, not the created, is the only one in 
fault. But who is there amongst all the differ- 
ent worshipers ofa supreme Divinity but who 
do in theory ascribe righteousness to the Being 
that they worship! 

3rd. ‘The fact that Christ has such a pre-em- 
inence in the Creation, that he is truly the only 
begotien Son of God; that he came to. call sin- 
ners to repentance and that all his teaching, 
life, death, and subsequent glory, bear upon this 
result,”’ 

That Jesus, the Sor of Mary, was conceived 
by the power of the Holy Ghost, and born into 
this world, and grew from infancy to manhood, 
I believe is almost universally believed by all 
who have embraced Christianity. But by what 
means He became both Lord and Christ, those 
who have claimed discipleship have been in con- 
tention, fromthe apostolic age te the present 
And why has it been thus? Task. Is it 
because Jesus did not reveal Himself elearly to 














lime. 


the mankind! nor make manifest his relationship, 
soressed, and | both to His Father, and our Father in Heaven! 
sgressed, 


nor His affinity to the whole human family by 
his genealogical descent from Adam, through the 
family of Abraham, to David, and onward, until 
in the fullness of time He was born of the vir- 
gin Mary! These are questions of so much im- 
portance, that they deserve the highest consider- 
ation of the best powers of the human mind, and 
they also require, if it be possible, a definitive 
answer. That the prophecies of the Jewish 
Scriptures, the biography of Jesus by the four 
evangelists, and tie testimony of the apostolic 
epistles, do give the answer, I think must be 











admitted, or else we yet remain destitute of that 
perfect revelation necessary to guide our feet to 
the mansions of the blessed. I repeat the ques 
tion, Hew did Jesus, the Son of Mary, become 
both Lord and Christ! Let God's word, and 
not man’s, give the answer—‘‘] have put my 
spirit upon Him What may we understand 
by the spirit of our God? ‘I the Lord have 
called thee in righteousness and will hold thine 


%” 


hand, and will keep thee, and give thee for a 
covenant of the people, for a light of the Gen- 
tiles’’? Here then we have the evidence that 
the wisdom of God, and the power of Sod, was 





punishment or hope of reward, but for its own 
abhorred deformity, which necessarily makes its 
subjects perfectly abhorrent to themselves, and 
causes that repentance of sin that needeth not to 
be repented of. Thos is produced in the heart 
perfect faith in the Divine goodness, filial obed- 
jence to the eternal Law of God, and that per- 
fect love, in the repentant believing soul, which 
casts out all fear. In this way, those who were 
dead in trespasses and sins, are reconciled to 
God, and become partakers of the heavenly call- 
ing. 
2nd. ** The fact that man has a native bias to 
sin, that Adam had not; a bias of transmitted 
hereditary inclinations and tastes, and that al! 
men—though not guilty for this bias, and in 
childhood in a state of innocenzy similar to 
that of Adam—do actually pass from this state, 
commit transgression, and become sinners.”— 
That all mankind enter this state of existence 
with the capacity to sin, cannot be doubted, 
but that there is, in consequence of Adam’s 
sin, an hereditary depravity that completely dis- 
qualifies a single individual of his posterity from 
living the perfectly obedient child of God, God 
himself positively denies. For if the son of the 
wicked man consider all his father’s ways and 
do not the like, he shall not die. Now this 
declaration of God, by the prophets, is proof 
positive, that man is not naturally, that is, in his 
entrance into this state of existence, morally 
dead, but has the principle of life that Adam 
had, and before he can be said to be dead in sin, 
he must procure that death to himself, as Adam 
did, and consequently every being who is moral- 


ly dead is a Suicide. “That no one can live or die 
for another, eitherin the physical or moral sense 
b 


is both scripturally and Philosophically sua 
The language of the prophey Ezekiel above 
noticed; of David, * 1 said ye are gods, and all 
of you children of the most High; the language 
of Solomon, * This only have | found, that God 
made man upright;’’ the declaration of Jesus 
when he took little children in his arms and bless. 


manifested to the world by that poor man who 
had not where to lay his head, and that this 
same Jesus whom the Jewish rulers crucified, 
was by the power and wisdom of His Father 
made both Lord and Christ, 


and our Father, 
Now by what means does He accomplish the 
salvation of the posterity of Adam? | answer, 
by manifesting to the world the perfection of 
the Father’s government, that God requires 
nothing of his children, but what is promotive 
of their happiness, and forbids noth- 
ing but that which would, necessarily, pro- 
duce evil; so that the repentant seul, be- 
holding the glorious perfection of our Fath- 
er's government, eannot but exclaim with 
the Psalmist, ‘tl know, that in faithfulness 
Thou hast afflicted me;”’ and instead of maur- 
muring in consequence of the sufferings that a 
kind Father causes him to pass through, he will 
at once acknowledge, “Thy rod and thy staff they 
comfort me "—thus yielding himself a willing, 
obedient, believing son of God, 

4th. **The fact that God who ordained the 
Law has pledged the remission of the penalty 
to him who repents, and that all needed spirit- 
ual aid will be granted to him to become per- 
fect.”” Now if the penalty of the divine Law 
could be remitted, the law would be imperfect, 
and if the sinner could have even a hope of its 
remission, what would it be but an encourage- 
ment for further transgression? The immuta- 
bility of the Divine Law, and the certainty of 
a righteous retribution, is the security of the 
universe. 


own 














THE CHRISTIAN SPIRIT. 


We extract the following from an interesting 
notice in the Christian Inquirer, of Nathaniel 
Thomas Esq., who died at Quechee Vi, Feb. 
19th, very suddenly, of disease of the heart, 
in the 75th year of his age. 

Mr. Thomas, with a son who lived with him, 


\and another gentleman a neighbor, gave, some 
\three years since, a lot of land in the village 








ed them, saying, “Of such is the kingdom of) where they resided forthe site of a Church of 


heaven;” also of Paul, before the Athenian court, 
when he affirms the truth uttered by.one of their 
own poets, ‘* For we also are His offspring; also 
of James, who affirms that man “ iz made after 
the similitude of God;”’ the fact asserted that 
God created man inhis own image;—if these 
declarations of the Scriptures are to be relied on 
as God’s eternal truth, all the sin and misery 
that man as amoral and accountable being is 
guilty of, may be summed up in these few words, 
“Thou hast procured this unto thyself, in depart- 
ing from the living God.” Now! would ask the 
firm believer in the hereditary depravity of the 
human Soul, just to enter the sacred sanctuary 
of his own moral being, and ask himself, was 


the Christian Connexion; and with a few others, 
erected the building. At this church he con- 
tinued to worship, we may say almost literally, 
to the day of his death; for on the day before 
he died, he attended church in his usual health. 
There is but one other church in the village, a 
Trinitarian Congregational Church, of which 
the Rev, Mr. Dudley is pastor. There is at 
pfesent no settled pastor of the Christian Church 
there, and the nearest church of that connexion 
is at Woodstock, six miles distant, of which the 
Rev. Mr. Kidder has the pastoral care. 

Mr. Thomas died on Monday night, about 11 
o’clock, and on Tuesday moraing, at an early 
hour, the Rev. Mr. Dudley, of the Orthodox 





church, called on his widow and family; express- 
ed to them, in the kindest and heartiest manner, 
his deep interest and sympathy in their bereave- 
ment; declared to them] that ‘a Christian had 


fallen, whose loss he felt very sensibly, and 
would be felt by the whole neighborhood;” and 
led their devotions in an affectionate, earnest, 
and consvlatory prayer. Upon learmng that the 
funeral would be deferred to the fullowing Sun- 
day, tv accommodate distant relatives, he at 
once pressed the offer of his own church, as be- 
ing the largest and most commodious, for the 
services; and suggested that all other public ser- 
vices in the village should be dispensed with dur- 
ing the day. 

Mr, Dudley’s offer was accepted, and met the 
ready response of his people. The funeral took 
place on Sunday, and the public services were 
held at his church, which, as well as the Ciris- 
tian church, was, during the rest of the day, 
closed. Mr. Dudley, at the request of Mr. Kid- 
der, of Woodstock, who often served the Chris- 
tian Society at Quechee Village, offered prayer 
at the house of the deceased. ‘The remains 
were then taken to the charch. The services 
began with an appropriate hyma, sang to the 
time-honored tune of China; Rev. Mr. Kidder 
then offered prayer, aud after another hyma, 
preached an impressive sermon from Philippians 
i. 21. “To die is gain.” An anthem was then 
sung, and Rev. Mr. Dadiey offered the closing 
prayer. Heand Mr. Kidder together followed 
the body to its resting place. ‘The church was 
crowded, notwithstanding a constant fall of snow, 
and but one saddened but holy feeling seemed to 
possess the entire population. — a 

W hat a striking tribute to the Christian char- 
acter of the departed, from one of another sect! 
What an illustration of the power of a true 
Christian spirit to lift its possessor above the 
trammels and prejudices of sect, and open the 
heart to the appreciation and acknowledgement 
of Christian worth wherever found! 








FAVORABLE SIGNS OF THE TIMES- 


In the times on which we have fallen, free- 
dom of thought is peculiarly prevalent. Men 
are less disposed than they have been for many 
centuries to submit to dogmatism. They de- 
mand evidence in support of every statement 
that is put forth. They question, test, and 
prove all things. Inquiry is their habit; dem- 
onstration is their object. They are determined 
not to be imposed upon, either by assumption or 
by sophistry. ‘They cherish the praise-worthy 
resolve to search out, and hold fast whatever is 
true, and just, and good. ye 

Science ceases to scoff at religion. Religion 
ceases to frown on science. Through a happy 
conjuncture of events, they have met together, 
and are kissing each other. The hour of mock- 
ery by the one, and of reproof by the other, is 
past. Henceforth, they will dwell together in 
unity and good will. They will mutually illus- 
trate the wisdom, power and grace of God.— 
Science will adorn and enrich religion: and re- 
ligion will ennoble and sanctify science. 

‘Christians sigh for unity. ‘They lament the 
prevalence of schism and sectarianism. They 
yearn to be made—obviously and really—one 
\fold under one Shepherd. They do not yet 
|clearly see their way to this delightful oneness; 
|but they are feeling after it, if haply they may 
find it. Ob! that seach a baptism of light and 
jlove may soon be given, as will make believers 
{one in hrist, and the world obey Him who 
| is the blessed and only Potentate—the Great 
God and our Saviour! 

A growing respect is felt for the multitude. 
Once it was deemed right to overlook, or forget, 
ov remember, merely to oppress the millions 
who toil hard for the bread that perishes. It is 
not so atthe present hoar. While their duties 
and responsibilities are explained, their rights 
| are acknowledged; their sentiments are listened 
‘to with thoaghtfal attention; their sympathies 
| are held sacred; and manitoid efforts are made 
to improve their earthly allotimeut. Uaquestion- 
| ably much remains to be done; but in due time 
‘in will be accomplished, and goodly will be the 
‘heritage of our industrious countrymen. [Eng- 
lish Review. 








[Selected from Coleridge’s Works.] 


Antecedent to all History, and long glimmer- 
|ing through it as a holy tradi:ion, there presents 
litself to our imagination an indefinite period, 
| dateless as eternity, a state rather than a time. 
| For even the sense of succession is lost in the 
| uniformity of the stream. 
| It was toward the close of this golden age, 
‘(the memory of which the self-dissatisfied race 
|ef men have everywhere preserved and cher- 
jished) when couscience acted in man with the 
| ease and uniformity of instinct; when labor 
| was a sweet name for the activity of sane minds 
in healthtal bodies, and all enjoyed in common 
the bounteous harvest produced, and gathered 
in by common effurt; when there existed in the 
sexes, and in the individuals of each sex, just 
variety enough to permit and call forth the gen- 
tle restlessness and final union of chaste love 
and individual attachment, each seeking and find- 
ing the beloved one by the natural affinity of 
their beings ; when the dread Sovereign of the 
| Universe was known only as the universal Pa- 
rent, no aliar but the pure heart, and thanksgiv- 
ing and grateful love the sole sacrifice. 

In this blest age of dignified innocence one of 
their honored Elders, whose absence they were 
beginning to notice, entered with hurrying steps 
the place of their common assemblage at noon, 
and instantly attracted the general attention and 
wonder by the perturbation of his gestures, and 
by astrange trouble both in his eyes and over 
his whole countenance. After a short but deep 
silence, when the first bozz of varied inquiry 
was becoming audible, the old man moved to- 
ward a small eminence, and having ascended it, 
he thus addressed the hushed and listening com- 

any. 

r “ln the warmth of the approaching mid-day, 
as | was reposing in the vast cavern, out of 
which, from its northern portal, issues the river 
that winds through our vale, a voice powertlul, 
yet not from its loudness, suddenly hailed me. 
Guided by my ear | locked toward the sup- 
posed place of the sound for some form, from 
which it had proceeded. 1 beheld nothing but 
the glimmering walfs of the cavern. Again, 
as 1 was turning round, the same voice hailed 
me; and whithersoever I turned my face, thence 
did the voice seem to proceed. I stvod still 
therefore, and in reverence awaited its continu- 
ation. ‘Sojourner of earth!'’ (these were its 
words) ‘‘hasten to the meeting of thy Brethren, 
and the words which thou now hearest, the 
same do thou repeat unto them. In the thirti- 
eth morn from thé morrow’s sun-rising, and 
during the space of thrice three days and thrice 
three nights, a thick cloud will cover the sky, 
and a heavy rain fall on theearth. Go ye there- 
fore, ere the thirtieth sun ariseth, retreat to the 
eavern of the river and there abide, till the 
clouds have passed away and the rain be over 
and gone. For kdow ye of a certainty that 
whomsoever that rain wetteth, on him, yea, on 
him and his children’s caildren will fall—the 
spirit of madness.” Yes! madness was the 
word of the voice: what this be, I know not! 
But at the sound of the word trembling came 
upon me, and a feeling which I would not have 
had ; and I remained even as ye beheld and now 
behold me.” 

The old man ended, and retired. Confused 
murmurs succeeded, and wonder, and doubt. 
Day followed day, and every day brought with 
it a diminution of the awe impressed. They 
could attach no image, no remembered sensa- 
tions to the threat. The omincus morn arrived, 
the Prophet had retired to the appointed cavern, 
and there remained alone during the appointed 
time. On the tenth morning, he emerged from 
his place of shelter, and songht his friends and 
brethren. But alas! how affrighiful the change ' 


| AN ALLEGORY. 
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Instead of the common childien of one great 
family, working towards the same aim by rea- 
son, even as the bees in their hives by instinct, 
he looked and beheld, here a miserable wretch 
watching over a heap of hard and unnatritious 
substances, which he had dug out of the earth, 
at the cost of mangled limbs and exhausted fac- 
uliies. This he appeared to worship, at this he 
gazed, even as the youths of the vale had been 
accustomed to gaze at their chosen virgins in 
the first season of their choice. There he saw 
a former companion speeding on and panting 
after a butterfly, or a whithered leaf whirling 
onward in the breeze; and another with pale 
and distorted counten nce following close be- 
hind, and still stretching forth a dagger to stab 
his precursor in the back. In another place he 
observed a whole troop of his fellow-men fam- 
ishing and in fevers, yet led by one of their 
brethren who had enslaved them, and pressing 
furiously onwards in the hope of famishing and 
enslaving another troop moving in an opposite 
direction. For the first time, the Prophet miss- 
ed his accustomed power of distinguishing be- 
tween his dreams and his waking perceptions. 
He stood gazing and motionless, when several 
of the race gathered around him, and enquired 
of each other, who is this man! how strangely 
he looks! how wild!—a worthless idler! ex- 
claims one: assuredly, a very dangerons mad- 
man! cries a second. In short, from words 
they proceeded to violence; till, harras8ed, en- 
dangered, solitary in a world of forms like his 
own, without sympathy, without object of love, 
he at length espied in some foss or furrow a 
quantity of the maddening water still unevapo- 
rated, and uttering the last words of rsason, It 
IS IN VAIN TO BE SANE IN A WORLD OF MADMEN, 
plunged and rolled himself in the liquid poison, 
and came out as mad and not more wretched 
than: his neighbors and acquaintance. 





THE HOUR AND THE MAN. 

On May 24th, 1832, Mr. Buxton introduced in 
Parliament his motion for the appointment of ‘‘a 
Committee, to consider and report upon the best 
means of abolishing the state of slavery throug h- 
out the British dominions, with « due regard to 
the safety of all parties concerned.” We will 
let the daughter of Mr, Buxton present the mat- 
ter to the reader : 


«* Every possible assault from friend and foe 
to make my father put off his motion, and when 
that was found hopeless, to induce him to soften 
it down, or not to divide the House! Dr. Lush- 
ington was of opinion that it would endanger 
the cause to persevere, and difference of opinion 
with him is worse than anything to my father. 
The Government were also most pressing, and 
the terms they offered extremely tempting. On 
Tuesday morning my father and Dr. Lushington 
were a long time with Lord Althorp and Lord 
Howick, both of whom used every argument and 
almost every entreaty. I believe he did not re- 
ply much at the time, but was cruelly oeset, and 
acutely alive to the pain of refusing them, and, 
as they said, of embarrassing all their measures 
and giving their enemies a handle at this totter- 
ing moment, They said, besides, that the pub- 
lic were so occupied with Reform, that it was 
only wasting the strength of the cause ; nobody 
would listen, and the effect would be wholly 
Jost, whereas if he would wait a little, they 
would all go with him; their hearts were in fact 
with him, and all would be smooth if he would 
have a little reason and patience.” 

“Thursday, May 24th came, Many anti- 
slavery petitions were presented. At length, 
about 6 P. M., Mr. Fowell Baxton was called, 
and he moved his resolution—which was tke or- 
der for the day. He spoke very well indeed, 
Lord Althorp proposed the amendment of adding, 
‘ conformably to the resolations of 1823.’ ” 

‘*Then came the trial; they (privately) be- 
sought my father to give way, and not to press 
them to a division. ‘* They hated,’’ they said, 
‘* dividing against him, when their hearts were 
all for him ; it was merely a nominal difference 
—why should he split hairs ?—-he was sure to be 
beaten—where was the use of bringing them all 
into difficulty and making them vote against 
him!” He told us that he thought he had a 
hundred applications of this kind io the course of 
the evening ; in short, nearly every friend he had 
in the House came to him, and by all considera- 
tions of reason and friendship besought him to 
give way. Mr. Evans was almost the only per- 
son who took the other side. [ watched my fa- 
ther with indescribable anxiety, seeing the mem- 
beis, one after the other, come and sit down by 
him, and judging but too well from their ges- 
tures what theirerrand was. One of them went 
to him four times, and at last sent up a note to 
him with these words, ‘‘ immovable as ever!” 
To my uncle Hoare, who was under the gallery, 
they went repeatedly, but with no success, for 
he would only send him a message to persevere. 
My uncle described to me one gentleman, nut a 
member, who was near him under the gallery, as 
having been in a high agitation all the evening, 
exclaiming, ‘* Oh, he won’t stand! Oh, he’il 
yield! I'd give a hundred pounds, I'd give a 
thousand pounds, to have him divide! Noble! 
noble! What a noble feliow he is!” according 
to the various changes in the aspect of things.— 
Among others, Mr. H came across to try his 
eloquence ; “ Now don’t be so obstinate; just 
put in this ope word, * interest ;’ it makes no 
real difference, and then all will be easy. You 
will only alienate the Government.—Now,” said 
he, * L'll just tell Lord Alihorp you have con- 
sented.” My father replied, ‘*1 don’t think I 
exaggerate when | say | would rather your head 
were off, and mine too; J am sure I had rather 
yours were!” Whata trial it was! He said 
afterwards, that he could compare it to nothing 
but a continual tooth-drawing the whole evening. 
At length he rose to reply, und very touchingly 
alluded to the effort he had to make, but said he 
was bound in conscience to do it and that he 
would divide the House. Accordingly the ques- 
tion was put. The Speaker said, “1 think the 
noes have it.”’ Never shall I forget the tone in 
which his solitary’ voice replied, ‘ No, sir.”’— 
‘* The noes must go forth,” said the Speaker, and 
all the House appeared to troop out. Those 
within were counted, and amounted to ninety.— 
This was a minority far beyond our expecta- 
tions, and from fifty upwards, my heart beat 
higher at every number. I went round to the 
other side of the ventilator to see them coming 
ins How my heart fell as they reached 88, 89, 
90, 91, and the string still not at an end ; and it 
went on to 136. So Lord Althorp’s amendment 
was carried, At 2 o’clock in the morning it was 
over, and for the first time my father came up to 
see us iu the ventilator, I soon saw that it was 
almost too sore a subject to touch upon ; he was 
80 wounded at having vexed all his friends. Mr. 
would not speak to him after it was over, 
so angry was he; and for days afier when my 
father came home, he used to mention, with real 
ptin, somebody or other who would not return 
his bow. On Friday, Dr. Lushington came here 
and cheered him, saying, ‘* Well, that majority 
was a great victory.”’ [Pp. 246—250, Am. ed, 


Mr. T. B. Macaulay, whom Miss Buxton re- 
ports to have made a speech after her father, 
** strongly eloquent,”’ said to Mr. Buxton about 
three months afterward, ‘‘ You know how en- 
tirely every body disapproved of your course in 
your motion, and thought you very wrong, very 
hard-hearted, and very headstrong ; but two or 
three days after the debate, Lord Althorp said to 
me, That division of Buxton’s has settled the Sla- 
very question. [Mem. p. 254. 


**On Tuesday, the 20th” (August, 1833), 
writes Miss Buxton, ‘ was the third reading in 
the Lords. Dr. Lushington came in afierwards, 








unexpectedly, to dinner; he seemed very much 
pleased with the events of the session, which he 
discussed in the most lively manner. Lord Al- 
thorp said to him in the House a few days ago, 
** Well! you and Buxton have wielded a power 
too great for any individuals in this House. J 
hope we shall never see such another instance.’’— 
Among, vther ineidents, it was mentionedthat one 
day, in the Huusge of Lords, Lord Grey went op 
to my fapher to speak to him. The uke of 
Wellington said, *‘I see what the influence is, 
under which you are; and if that individual is to 
have more power than Lords and Communs-both, 
we may as well give upthe bill.” All theCom- 
mons’ ministers who were standing there were 
highly entertained.” [Pp. 2%6. 





[The following article from the London Inquizer 
of Feb. 17th, we earnestly commend to all our 
churches, aad not ours only, but those of every 
name, in our cities and large towns, It expres- 
ses thoughts that have often arisen in our mind, 
and confirms our personal experience of two 
years and a halfin the ministry at large; and we 


have resolved again and again to urge a similar 
appeal with that which is here made.] 


OUR CHURCHES AND THE POOR. 


That Home Missions are good, cannot be 
doubted, for the poor and ignorant who come 
within their influence; but what do they do for 
those at a distance, who, living in ease and afflu- 
ence, give money to support them, but take no 
personal interest in them! Is not sickness, sor- 
row, and suffering, nay, sin itself, sent or per- 
mitted for the sake of the helper as much as the 
helped, the comforter as the comfortea, the re- 
former as the refurmed? Has not the good 
Samaritan as much of the blessing as the poor 
man who fell among thievest The Missions 
are helpful to Lazarus, but what do they do for 
Dives! Lazarus is comforted, taught, relieved, 
and has the Gospel preached unto him;—Dives 
gives his guinea. Will this purchase for him 
emancipation from ‘‘the abundance of the things 
that he possesseth,” from luxury, from self!— 
Alas, no, Dives, who in truth is more in need 
than Lazarus, gains nothing here. He wants 
fiom Lazarus what the wealth of the Indies will 
not purchase: and if Lazarus does not come to 
him, he must go to Lazarus;—else, ‘between us 
two there isa great gulf fixed.” Does Dives 
seek Lazarus among us? When we enter our 
chapels we meet the wealthy, the educated— 
none of the poor and ignorant; if, leaving the 
broad streéts, and threading the narrow alleys, 
we seek one of our Missions, there we find the 
poor crowding to hear and learn, but none of 
the rich to teach; the teachers are all much of 
the same class as the taught; our wealthy con- 
gregations send money, but come not near them: 
(this is not Christian; here is no brotherhood; 
here is no Christian church. Not even in the 
Temple do the rich and poor, the pharisee and 
the publican, meet together; scarcely shall we 
assemble under the same roof, be touched by the 
same sympathies and tones, til! the great level- 
ler Jays the same cold sod over us all. Then 
shall we indeed “meet together;” shall we then 
meet as brethren? 

We often hear the complaint that Unitarianism 
does not spread. Why should it, ifit does not 
preach the gospel to the poor! Wherever the 
gospel is preached to the poor, in a good spirit, 
and with suitable means and helps, by Unitari- 
an Christians, Unitarianism does spread. Uni- 
tarianism does not spread by the able pulpit ser- 
vices of our most accomplished ministers, with 
the help of the whole catalogue of the Unitarian 
Association to boot; bat Unitarianism does 
spread about our Mission centres. In London 
the Spicer-street and Chapel-street Missions 
make more proselytes than Essex-street and 
Portland-street. At the two London Missions 
about five hundred children are taught on Sun- 
day, and have religious services suited to their 
capacities. They are taught no dogma, but 
Christianity without creed;—among them Uni- 
tarlanism must spread;—and, what is of infinite- 
ly more importance, Christianity must drive out 
Heathenism. 

“Now, as of old, Christianity has to struggle 
with Heathenism,’’ you may say most truly; 
and there is a more subtle Heathenism, a more 
obstinate infidelity, than chat of the dwellers in 
blind courts and alleys, where the sun of the 
outward. and the sun of the inward, world, are 
alike shut out—the leathenism, the infidelity of 
the worshipper of mammon, the slave of Juxury, 
the poor rich man, rich in that which is apart 
from him, over which he has no huld,—poor in 
that which «must be his be-all and end-all, his 
best hope here, his only hope hereafter, “Thou 
fool, this night thy soul shall be required of 
thee.” Can we not have Missions to the Rich? 
They need them most. 

It is often said, “the poor live so far apart 
from us; we cannot go among them; we cannot 
gather them about us.” ‘This is not so even in 
London. Even here, within five minutes’ walk 
of our aristocratic streets and squares, there is 
the same want, wretchedness, ignorance, and 
squalor, aid in narrow cours, that prevail in St. 
Gile’s and Spitalfields. 

Let then our congregations become in spirit 
and in act, Christian Churches,—let them join 
heart and hand to spread the light around them, 
to “‘preach the guspel to the poot;” let them 
establish like institutions among themselves to 
those which have been found most helpful in 
our Missions,—Sunday schools, day schools, 
infant schools; evening classes for adults; lend- 
ing libraries and reading-rooms, social meetings; 
and, in union with these institutions, let them 
seek friendly intercourse, as equals, with the 
working class and the poor, and soon our chap- 
els will be filled with a very different people; 
we ourselves shall be made better, our children 
will have their hearts expanded, their characters 
developed by the highest influences; our public 
religious services will jose the tame cold charac- 
ter of the lecture 100m; the life of Christianity, 
diffused among us by mutual good offices, will 
shine forth on the Sabbath in a fervour of piety, 
raised by the people as much as by the minister. 
“By their fruits ye shall know them;” it is by 
our fruits assuredly that the working-classes will 
know us; if they find figs, not thistles,—Chris- 
tian charity in word and deed, not the dry bones 
of cogma,—they will come and gather; let us 
help to give them the living water, freely, with- 
out money and without price. If to make pros- 
elytes be our aim we shail thus make a hundred, 
where by strings of texts we should make one. 

Is there any oganization of the Unitarian body 
which might help our churches to bring about 
some such reformation as is here suggested?— 
May not the Unitarian Association, now slum- 
bering for want of an adequate occupation, apply 
ite great power of union to this all-important 
object. I am, dear sir, your 

Constant Reaper. 

London, Feb. 11, 1849. 





The following Article is from the Monthly 
Religious Magazine for March, a periodical often 
enriched with communications of great interest 
and excellence like the one we here copy. 


DOCTRINES OF SOCINUS. 


BY REV. SAMUEL OSGOOD. 





All men of candid minds must respect the 
character of Socinus. As to his doctrines, of 
course, there will be as many different opivions 
as there are creeds. No denomination of Chris- 
tians will be found ready to endorse all of his 
doctiines, although in some points of doctrine 
he deserves the symyathy of all enlightened 
thinkers. Asfor us, we must give him the 
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credit of being the most earnest Vefender among 
the early Protestants of cardinal truths of 
religion—the strict unity of God, the divine au- 
thority of Christ as the messenger of God, and 
the free offer of salvation t6 those who believe in 
Christ and follew his prineiples. We must hon- 
or him for vindicating these truths in a manner 
so reverent towards the Scriptures and so con- 
siderate tcwartds reason and humanity. We 
must honor him for vindicating the parental 
character of God from thy “‘stortions of theolo- 
gians who saw in the Mu ‘gh only a terible 
Jehovah rather than the” ’eniy Father. We 
must honor him for giving “wrist so exalted a place 
in the reverence of Christians without claiming 
for the Son any divine glory axcept what is be- 
stowed on lim by the Father. We must honor 
him for recognizing so distinctly the moral ele- 
ments in human nature and calling man to use 
his gifts in the light of the Gospel not doubting 
that God will receive him with favor, if he is 
faithful to his powers and teusts. ; 

The emphasis with which Socinus rejected the 
doctrine that God’s wrath against man, demand- 
ed some victim and was willing to punish Christ 
in man’s stead, must win the respect of large 
classes of Christians net within she. Unitarian 
ranks; whilst we may freely ask all considerate 
Christians to revere the earnestness with which 
he asserted the worth of practical religion in op- 
position to worldly vices and formal pageants, 
and thus made himself in moral strictness sec- 
ond to none of the Reformers. In an age when 
Calvin and Cranmer and even Melancthon were 
willing tha: the heretie’s blood should be shed 
because of his heresy, we must admire the man 
who opposed the shedding of human blood, 
whether upon the scaffold or the battle field— 
who on the one hand protested against the rad- 
icalisin that would destroy all human govern- 
ment, and on the other against the tyranny that 
would bind both soul and body, enforce opinions 
by the sword, and punish error as murder. We 
speak no slight praise when we call Socinus a 
great practical reformer, at once cautious and 
uncompromising. How differently the history 
of the Jast three centuries would have been writ- 
ten, had his principles been generally adopted, 
instead of those of Calvin and Cranmer, let the 
records of the myriads tortured on account of 
their opinions and the myriads slain in war in- 
dicate betterthan any labored argument. Would 
that the prelates and divines who have so often 
stirred men up to butchery had possessed more 
of the spirit of him whose name has risen so fre- 
quently to their lips when they declaim against 
damnable heresy. What heresy is so damnuble 
as the cruelty that imbrues its hands in blood? 
what heresy is like hatred? 

Sociflus regarded Jesus Christ as a man di- 
vinely born and endowed, not pre-existent ex- 
cept in the decree of the Father and that Eter- 
nal Woid which was implanted within him. 
Nothing could exceed the emphasis with which 
he urged the elaims of the Saviour to divine hon- 
or as the representative of God, and the only 
mediator between God and man. He insisted 
much upon the perpetual ministry of Christ and 
the duty of Christians to live in relations of per- 
sonal love and reverence towards him. 

In reference to future punishment, he taught 
the doctrine of a future and righteous retribu- 
tion, generally contenting himself with the lar- 
guage of Scripture upon the subject, but indi- 
cating generally the opinion that the incorrigible 
aes be at last annihilated, and God be all in 
all. 

Yet proscribed as the name of Socinus has 
been, his influence has never ceased. In Po- 
land, the couatry in which he spent the labori- 
ous portica of his life, it was long very power- 
ful. A numerous denomination with a large 
college and printing establishment did honor to 
his efforts and enjoyed the same toleration as 
other Christians. But the hatred of the Catho- 
lics and Calvinists against these Unitarians was 
rather Jatent than extinct, and ere long after his 
death it burst forth. The first prominent vic- 
tim was an opulent merchant who was attacked 
by a malicious prosecution as to some business 
transactions. He was called upon to veuify his 
Statement by an oath, and he was ready to take 
the oath in the name of Almighty God. But it 
was insisted upon that he should swear by the 
triune God or by the cross of Christ, and a cru- 
cifix was placed in his hands for the purpose. 
Indignant, the merchant dropped the crucifix 
upon the ground, and a clamor was at once raised 
against him as a blasphemer. He was sentenced 
to suffer death in the most excruciating form— 
his tongue to be pierced, his hands and feet to 
be cut off, his body to be beheaded, and then 
burned at the stake. This horrible sentence 
was executed at Warsaw, in the year 1611. 
To the Jesuits a prominent part in this abomi- 
nable transaction has been ascribed. The Uni- 
tarian cause, however, was not thus to be put 
down. Its enemies waited another occasion to 
vent their bigotry. 

In the year 1638—,two years after Roger 

Williams brought the doctrine of toleration to 
the state which he founded—another outbreak of 
cruelty took place in Poland. A mad prank of 
soine boyish students at the Unitarian college of 
Racow, was the occasion of letting loose against 
the inoffensive sect, the whole force of priest- 
craft and superstition. The boys had thrown 
stones at a cross by the wayside, and beaten it 
down. In vain was it that the college govern- 
ment punished the offenders, and the parents 
and chief men asserted their condemnation of 
the deed. The college, which at times contain- 
ed a thousand students, was broken up, the 
printing house was demolished, and the minis- 
ters and professors were exiled. Still the de- 
nomination continued in the exercise of most of 
its fermer privileges. One blow more and they 
are all taken away. Twenty years afterwards 
—in 1658—the Unitarians were accused of plot- 
ting against the State, anda decree of banish- 
ment was issued against them, and of death in 
case of their renewing and propagating their 
Opinions. The merely nominal Unitarians con- 
formed ; the sincere confessors quitted the coun- 
try, the chief part establishing themselves in 
Transylvania, and others seeking an asylum in 
Switzerland, Holland, England, and all the 
freer States of Europe. The 50,000 Unitari- 
ans of Transylvania, with their three colleges 
and civil rights, se a monument to this day of 
the early persecutions and labors of their fathers. 
The eight folios now found in all our large 
libraries, labelled, ‘Bibliotheca of the Polish 
Brothers who are called Unitarians,” afford 
abundant proof of the zeal, learning and candor, 
of Socinus and his coadjutors. 
Alas for Poland that she thus drove from her 
protection so many of her best citizens. A ter- 
rible retribution came in litle less than a centu- 
ry. The coalition between Catholics, Calvin- 
ists and politicians, to put down the Unitarians, 
may well remind us of that foul coalition in the 
next century between Austria, Prussia, and Rus- 
sia, against the liberty and very existence of the 
nation, when the heroic Kosciusko fell, and the 
butcher Suwarrow conquered, and Poland was 
stricken from the list of nations ; anempire once 
able to defy the autocrat of Russia, to look down 
upon the throne of the Czars, and to despise the 
puny power of Prussia; alas, that she should 
persecute her own children, and thus give an 
omen of the day when her walls should «be 
desolate, and the noblest of her sons exiles. 

Of the style of composition and the reasoning 
powers of the Socinian school of Unitarians, 
Archbishop Tillotson says:—‘‘To do rizht to 
the writers on that side, | mast own that gener- 
ally they are a pattern of the fair way of disput- 
ing and debating matiers of religion, without 
heat and unseemly reflections upon their adver- 
saries. They generally argue matters with 
that temper and gravity, and that freedom from 
passion and transport, which become a serious 
and weighty argument; and for the most part, 





they reason slosely and clearly with extraordina- 
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ry guard and caution ; with great dexterity and 
decency, and yet with smartness and subtility 
enough; with a very gentle heart and a few 
hard words ; virtues to he praised wherever they 
are to be found, yea, even in an enemy, and very 
worthy of our imitation.” He goes on to say, 
that compared with them, other controversial 
writers are mere bunglers, and that their chief 
defect is not reason, wit or temner, but only @ 
good cause. When men like the illustrious Til- 
lotson speak of the early Unitarian writers thus, 
it is needless for us to recite their praises. 

we could collect all the passages from the writ- 
ings of their opponents, which allow their social 
and moral worth, aod blame them for attaching 
such importance te goud works, the evlogium 
from the lips of antagonists would be complete. 

Such was Faustus Secinus,—such were bis 
character, his doctrines, his associates. We are 
of course glad to speak well of him as of a dis- 
tinguished member of the Unitarian brotherhood. 
Yet we cannot call him master, nor take upon 
ourselves his name. In religion, Jesus Christ 
is our master, and we read nature, the soul and 
the Bible, for ourselves, We o beyond him in 
liberality and toleration ; for whilst he opposed 
the infliction of death for epinions, he advocated 
the use of lighter penalties against deadly here- 
sies; and whilst he cherished fellowship with 
other Christian chuiches, of the Protestant or- 
ders, he regarded the Roman Catholics as too 
idolatrous to have fellowship with Christians 
here, or a place among the redeemed hereafter. 
While some Unitarians agree with him in his 
views of Christ, as a man divinely born and not 
pre-existent, others regard the Savior as a pre- 
existent being, who assumed our nature, and 
others still 1egard him as having simply a human 
nature, with divine influences added after his 
birth. All Socinians are of course Unitarian ; 
yet few existing Unitarians, if any, are Socini- 
ans. Yet Unitarians of every class are not 
ashamed of the memory of Faustus Socinus.— 
Whether called Sabellians, Arians, Socinians, 
or Humanitarians, they are ready to defend his 
leading principles against his bitterest adversa- 
ries, and to merge lesser differences in asserting 
that to us there is one God the Father, and one 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

It is acheering and reasonable faith, that no 
honest word ever dies, and ho ‘true life ever 
comes to nought. Baffled as Socinus repeated- 
ly was, and persecuted as were his followers, 
his inflaence has ever been on the increase, 
and his leading doctrines were never so power- 
ful as now. In all coontries where thought 
has been left free, Unitarian opinions have won 
the assent of numbers of the best minds, and 
three chief republics of modern history—Gene- 
va, Holland, and America—have given strong 
proofs of the connection between free thought 
and Unitarian Christianity. Perhaps it is not 
too much to say, that wherever Unitarians have 
been found, however much they may be some- 
times lacking in the raptures of emotion and the 
ceremonials Of the ritual.they have always given 
their influence to education and humanity, and 
insisted earnestly upon a sense of accountable- 
ness to God, and of dependence on his love, as 
the great sentiment of religion, the test of faith, 
and the pledge of fidelity. They have their 
sins, and are quite prone to confess them to 
each other. “Let those denominations that are 
without spot, cast the first stone. 

We leave this topic not without a lesson—a 
lesson of fidelity, a lesson of liberality. First of 
fidelity; a noble host is with us in our dissent 
from leading doctrines of the ehurches. . Mal- 
titudes who lived before Rome rose to empire, 
and other multitudes who have come upon the 
stage since the sceptre of Rome was broken by 
the Reformation, have been with us in their 
essential principles; and their lives, so conspi- 
cuous for purity, call on us trompet-tongued to 
be faithful to our God, our Savior, and our fel- 
low-men. 

A lesson of liberality; we would not count 
ourselves to have apprehended, but would still 
press on—onward, upward, higher, higher. By 
our birth-right or adoption into the realm of Uni- 
tarian believers, we should deem it our duty, as 
well as privilege, to bless every good work and 
cheer every earnest thought—meet every frater- 
nal token in fellow-Christians, and be willing to 
salute them who are not ready to salute us.— 
Blessed be He who watches ihe issues of time, 
that the enlarged spirit, so craved by our fa- 
thers, is now extending itself so widely among 
those who once shrunk from their society with 


drive Unitarians from Poland. Now Uuitarians 





have liberty of worsihp in almost every country 
of Christendom, and each year rings the knell 
of some stronghold of spiritual despotism. Day 
dawns; Heaven speed its brightening. Our 
souls hasten the time when we may ail merge 
disputed opinions in vital faith—dogmatism in 
active humanity, and we may all say from our 
experience, deeper than from the letter of 
creed3:—To us there is one God, the Father, 
and one Lord Jesus Christ. 





DR. BAIRD’S LECTURES ON EUROPE. 


Rev. Dr. Baird delivered the first of a course 
of Lectures on Furope, at the Masonic Temple. 
A large and intelligent audience listened with 
great pleasure to this introductory lecture, in 
which the Doctor took a general survey of the 
most prominent features in Kuropean society. 

He called our attention in the first place, to 
the fact, that although Europe comprised only 
a fourteenth part of the lana surface of the globe, 
it contained a fourth part of its inhabitants, and 
much of its civilization; and that the greater 
part of the pepulation and civilization of Europe 
is to be found in its western part. Russia and 
Turkey include more than one half of Europe 
within their limits,yet they contain oaly sixty-five 
millions of inhabitants. la our country, popala- 
tion and civilization are, for the most part, io be 
found onthe Allantic coast, opposite Europe, 
from whence our popalation and civilization is 
derived. 

We are struck with the great variety in hu- 
man appearance in Europe. Although the in- 
habitants are nearly ali ot Caucasian origin they 
exhitit the greatest diversity in complexion, 
features, and size. In the North of Europe we 
see tall men, with fair complexion, blue eyes, 
and prominent chins. In the middle of Europe 
the stature becomes shorter, the face smaller and 
the complexion not unfrequently dark, and the 
eyes black. And in the South of Europe the 
face becomes 1ound, the complexion deepens to 
an olive, and the figure becomes short. These 
varieties are in part uwing to difference of race, 

Asia has exerted a great influence on Europe, 
and in France, Spain and Ireland, we see decid- 
ed marks of Asiatic origin. This is still more 
observable in Rassia, for until a recent period 
the hordes of Tartary have poured in upon that 
couniry through that gate-way of Asia, between 
the Utal Mountains and the Caspian Sea,— 
The inhabitants of the South of Russia very 
closely resemble the Tartars. Asia has at dit- 
ferent times attempted the conquest of Europe, 
but now Europe is rapidly conquering Asia.— 
Every man in Russia seems to think it is the 
mission of that country to conqder Asia, 





The variety of costume observable in Europe 
is quite remarkable. These costumes have been 
preserved unchanged for years, and mark dis- 
tinctly the differences of occupation. ln Swit- 
zerland, a country about one half as large as 
the State of Maine, there are some thirty or 
forty different costumes. In Russia there are 
one hundrea. ln these costumes are seen the 
traces of a difference of origin; even when lan- 
guages become fused. 

There is an astonishing variety in the langu- 
ages of Enrupe. There are thirteen prominent 
languages, ali of which contain a literature of 





some importance; and in the Russian and Mod- 
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ern Greek, the literature is more valuable than 
is generally imagined. These languages may, 
however, be reduced to three great families: 
the Latin, the Teutonic, and the Sclavonie.— 
The nations that speak the Latin language, are 
for the most part Roman Catholics; those that 
speak the Teutonic language are mostly Pro- 
testants; and we find the Greek Church, where 
the Sclavonic dialect is spoken. 

There are sixty-five governments in Europe, 
of whieh only four are independent. Many of these 
governments are extremely insignificant. Get- 
many is cut up into little states, but the tenden- 
ey now is to consolidation. The lecturer 
thought that any great effort in this direction 
‘would be unavailing wotil all the existing gov- 
ernmenis were swept away, 4nd a republic like 
our own established. In Italy there is the same 
tendency to consolidation. 

The lecturer then proceeded to speak of the 
sovereigns of Eurepe, of which there are nine- 
teen—nine being Roman Catholics, eight Pro- 
testants, one belonging to the Greek church, 
and one being a Mohammedan. The sovereigns 
are not, however, in every case, of the same 
religion as their people, Three of these mon- 
archs are queens—the English, the Spanish, and 
the Portuguese. 

Of the English Queen it was not necessary 
to say a great deal, as all had heard so much of 

zt. She isemphatically a smart woman, and 
possesses a greatdeal of natural sense. She 
married a husband of her choice, with whom 
she lives happily. The English people think 
her a religious woman. She certainly sets a 
very excellent example to those about her court, 
but it may be doubted whether she merits the 
epithet religious, as the term is understood in 
this country. A very small amount of religion 
is sufficient to make a saint of a European mon- 
arch in the estimation of his people. Prince Al- 
bert is a gentleman,and a man of taste,and devotes 
his time to music and painting. 

The Queen of Spain would do well if she had 
a fair chance; but through the influence of a 
bad mother, and, as some think, the agency of 
Louis Philippe, she was induced to marry a 
man, of whom there is nothing either in mind or 
body. Ofthe Queen of Portugal, it is enough 
to say that she is an enormously fat woman, 

The King of Denmark is a brutish personage. 
He spends most of his time in hunting and fish- 
ing, dislikes human society, and has an abhor- 
rence of women. He has been twice married, 
and from each wife has been divorced on account 
of his brutal conduct. 

Louis Philippe was a wonderful man in his 
day. He had the noblest chance in the world 
to immortalize himself, but he trusted too much 
to his own wisdom, And he had a great deal 
of wisdom, or rather cunning. He had fine 
abilities, vast experience, and an excellent edu- 
cation. He was indifferent to the subject of re- 
ligion, though he professed tw be a Roman Ca- 
tholic. Some people have been surprised that 
he did not understand Protestant institutions bet- 
ter. Bat though he passed four years in 
this country, his time was probably spent for 
the most part among Frenchmen. 

The lecturer here corrected the story that 
Louis Philippe taught school while in this coun- 
try. He may have had a private class in French, 
but he taught no school here, in the proper 
sense of that term; for while in this country he 
had what mon¢y he needed. [Boston Trav. 
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the body of Christ was left, believing that after 
three days they will rise again.” 

This is expressed with great sincerity, but 
with great confidence also. And we confess 
that we wonder at it a Iutle, when we com- 
pare it with the opening sentences of the volume, 
as follows: 

When views of religious truth are advanced, 
which eithec really or apparently differ from 
such as are commouly accepted, the difference 
will often be referable to causes that lie back of 
the arguments by which they are maintained — 
some peculiarity of temperament, some siruggle 
of personal history, unknown to the public, the 
assuinption or settiementof some supposed law 


all subordinate decisions. 

Thus, if Hume or Blanco White had come, 
at last, into a settled belief in what is common- 
ly called orthodox or evangelical trath, any man, 
who understands at all the philosophy of opinions, 
will see that he would have held all his points 
or articles of belief under forms and relations 
that had some reference, more or less palpable, 
to his own spiritual history, and the struggles 
through which he had passed.. It must be 80; 
it lies not in his choice to have it otherwise.— 
This, too, most likely is, in the estimation of 
Providence, the real value of the man; that 
for which he exists, and for which his mental 
struggles have been appvinted. 

Now it is the very difference and peculiarity 
here alludedto, that chiefly distinguish the vol- 
ume beforeus. Why, then, may we not refer 
those very views which Dr. Bushnell says are not 
his,but live in their own majesty,to his own ‘‘pe- 
culiarity of temperament and struggle of persoo- 
al historyt’’ Why not take them under the ne- 
cessary modifications of **reference more or less 
palpable, to his own spiritual history ?”’ 

Preliminary to the three discourses, or rather 
the first two of them on the Divinity of Christ 
and the Atonement,—which form the body of 
the volume—is a Dissertation on Language de- 
signed, we doubt not in good faith, to conduct 
the reader to the author’s stand-point, whence 
the same views of truth may be taken which he 
himself takes. It is to show that language is 
insufficient as an instrument 
Christian doctrine. He calls words the “instru- 
ments,” “vehicles of thought.’’ ‘*All words, but 
such as relate to necessary truths,'’(‘‘such as 
space, time, cause, effect, truth, right, arithme- 
tical numbers, geometrical figures,”’ p 46,) are, 
he says, “inexact representations of thought, 
only proximate expressions of the thoughts nam. 
ed. (p 55.) If we differ from Dr. B. on this 
point, it is that we regard words as the symbols 
of thought, as living powers, rather than as 
proximate expressions.—Words are thoughts 
incarnate, and there is life in them. If “vehi- 
cles,’’ they are living wheels carrying the soul 
| hither and thither under the orvad canopy of the 
open heaven. ‘God is Love,”’ is surely not an 





inexact representation of thought. Its signifi- 
| cance to one may be deeper than it is to anoth- 
er, according to culture and attainments; bat 


thought, it is a true and adequate symbol. But 


or principle of judgment, which affects, of course, | 


in the matter of 


the great mass of words employed in moral and 
spiritual uses,—such as love,gentleness, content- 
ment, patience, wisdom, justice, order, pride, 
charity.” p. 44. 

The difficulty here is surely not to settle the 
meaning of the word bitter, but simply to decide 
whats bitter, and what not, Let the proposi- 
tion be changed a little, and the error of Dr. B. 
will be very easily detected. One approves and 
the other disapproves of the particular act. The 
act itself is viewed differently; the difficulty is 
not in the term which expresses its quality. This 
error of Dr. Bushnell pervades his view of lan- 
guage. . 

Regarding the Dissertation as teaching the 
duty and necessity of a generous construction of 
the words of an author, and of patiently holding 
up the various forms of thought which he has 
used, antil we are sure we understand him, or 
do,not misunderstand him, it possesses great im- 
portance and value, and teaches a lesson that is 
by no means yet universally learned. 

Besides what is said on the powers of lan- 
guage, the Dissertation contains remarks on 
Logic which have a good deal of force in them, 
but which seem to us on the whole a one-sided 
view. The Doctor is asworn enemy to all ‘‘log- 
ickers,’’ as he calls them. But he has used need- 
lessly disparaging epithets, and lays himself open 
to the suspicion of playing the special pleader with 
reference to theological views which, he fears, 
cannot stand a moment betore logic—even logic 
legitimately used. Besides, he himself takes 
and uses the very weapon he would break in 
pieces and throw away. He uses it, and legiti- 
mately too, with a skill and vigor that none but 
the most accomplished dialecticians possess. 
He uses it in his Dissertation, against Logic; he 
uses it, in the Discourses, against the theory of 
a tripersonal Godhead, and of ‘‘three Distine- 
tions” in the Godhead, and against some of the 
prevailing notions of Atonement. He uses it 
in the very form of text logic—in regard to which 
he is particularly severe in the Dissertation. If 
now his theory be good for anything, he ought 
to accept the “three distinctions’’ as prorima- 
tions of thought, and instead of arguing with 
all his might against the notion, accept it as one 
of the forms of truth. 

But though not receiving everything in his 
Dissertation, we feel that it contains many views 
worthy of Dr. Bushnell, and which must pre- 
vail. If there is wood, hay and stubble, there 
is also gold, silver and precious stones in this 
porch of his temple. We shall in some future 
numbers lock into the Discourses that follow the 
Dissertation. 





SUNDAY EVENING AT PEDERAL ST. CHURCH 


The series of meetings which was commenced 
on Sunday evening Decr. 3ist, 1848, (the last 





| evening of the year,) and has been regularly con- | 
in the highest as well as lowest degree of | tinued from week to week, since, was brought to 


a close with the fourteenth, which was held at 


. 

As the oak and the vine are beautiful, when one 
Jeans on the other, and is folded about it, and 
not when separated—so is the Christian charac- 
ter beautiful, when it exhibits the union of the 
firm and the tender, the warm affections and the 
determinate wil]. Here was the beauty of our 
Saviour’s character. It was a combination of 
these apparently opposite qualities. He wanted 
nothing of independence; he could suffer and 
meet temptation, and die, alone—yet was his 
heart full of sympathy, and he sought the sym- 
pathy of others. His character should be stud- 
ied by us; especially should we cultivate his 
sympathy. There was too great a tendency to 
individuality among us—too great reserve—too 


great fear of sacrificing our own rights, and of 


impinging on others,—tvo great unwillingness to 
speak of our personal religious experience, and 
combine our efforts in doing good. The result 
of these meetings, it was hoped, would be to 
break down the barriers of coldness, and unite 
our hearts in Christian love and sympathy, and 
co-operation. 

The hope had indeed been expressed, said 
Mr. L., that these meetings might end in form- 
ing some missionary society, to spread abroad 
Christian truth more effectually. Our obligation 
to do more cannot be denied. It rests on our 
Saviour’s command—‘‘Go ye into all the world, 
and preach the gospel to every creature.” That 
command was not for the apostles alone ; but for 
Christians of every age. So long as there was 
one spot on earth on which the light of Christi- 
anity did not shine, or one soul who had not 
heard the glad tidings, it was our duty to send it, 
Were there no express command, the heart that 
possesses the truth could not rest until it had 
communicated it to others. To diffuse Christian 
truth—to restore the allegiance of man to his 
Maker—to bring back the wanderer to his Fa- 
ther’s house—is more important than to secure 
the highest worldly ends, and should more en- 


gage our interestand affections than all other 
Mr. L. concluded with expressing his 


objects. 
hope that the influence of the meetings now 
about to close, would be to quicken a deeper flow 
of sympathy—to make us unwilling to stand 
alone, and unite us in the blessed work of diffus- 
ing truth through our land and through the 
world. 


Rev. CuanpLer Roesins remarked, that the 
great object in view, in instituting and attending 


these meetings, was to make the action of Chris- 


tianity more deep, more powerful in ourselves, 
We all 
feel that this divine religion which we profess, is 
not producing effects equal to its design, its de- 
He would speak to 
this point—why does not Christianity produce in 
our own scnls more of the appropriate effects of 


in the Church, and io the community. 


mands and its possibilities. 


its divine power? 


The great reason is, that the popular idea of 
Its presentation from 
the pulpit and from parental lips is unworthy, is 
imperfect, it does not compare with its presenta- 
tion by our Redeemer himself, and by the Apos- 
What, continued Mr. 
Nothing 
jess than to effect the radical renewal of every 
lt is God's power unto salvativn. 
Now, are we not accustomed to consider it as 
operating gradually, as affecting us by little and 
liule, as making us a little better, elevating our 
Do we not regard 
it as effecting its objects in advancing man by 
‘this idea, said Mr. R., is 
The design of Chris- 
tianity 2s indeed to make society better, to im- 


But 


Christianity is too low. 


tles who learned of him. 
R., does Christianity propose to do? 


human heart. 


taste and refining our spirit? 


slow gradations! 
radically false, and fatal. 


prove the human character and condition. 


was I born,” said he, ‘that I might bear wit- 
ness to the truth,” He came to reveal the Fa- 
therhood of God, the Divine care for man, the 
provision made for foture happiness in the 
many mansions in our Father’s house. This is 
the truth, to bear witness to which be was born. 
In regard to nature and revelation, and man’s 
perception of truth, Dr. T. felt there was no 
clashing between the lights of God. Revela- 
tion was to reason as the telescope to the eye. 
Revelation can show nothing where there is no 
eye, and no light. Revelation is an enlarged 
edition of God's love to his children, and it 
teaches that we all have equal citizenship in the 
heavenly places. Said the celebrated M. Coque- 
relin the French Assembly, when the motto 
“liberty, equality and fraternity,” had been a- 
dopted,—*-Give the credit of these divine sym- 
bols to the gospel—they are the gospel procla- 
mation to all men.” 

If now the heart is penetrated with thése 
great traths, and with the Divine love they 1e- 
veal, we owe an ubligation to every one of the 
human race, no matter how depraved and lost. 
Think how the Father received the prodizal 
child—think how we all have one Father—and 
let this thought Jead us to Jove all his children, 
our brethren. May such be the influence of 
these meetings. 


Rev. Mr. Warerston said, that it did his 
heatt good to hear his brother, whu had just sat 
down, quote so familiarly from the scriptures.— 
Would that all our laity possessed this familiari- 
ty with the Bible. We are all made kings and 
priests unto God—and why, but that all should 
bear witness to the truth—ull serve before God, 
and go forth through the community to establish 
his kingdom. He believed that something had 
been done by these meetings to effect this, and 
that the resulis would appear. 

Going back to the first meeting with which 
the series was opened—there were peculiar feel- 
ings connected with it—it was the closing Sun- 
day evening of the year. It was in the dreari- 
ness and cold of winter, and the srow and the 
sleet made it difficult to be present—and yet a 
goodly number were there. The season has 
passed on, the spring has come with its balmy 
airs, we are looking for the opening buds and 
blossoms. May we not hope that it is a type of 
spiritual things ; that as the cold is passing away 
under the milder breathing of the spriag, so the 
beams of divine Jove will bring warmth to the 
spirit, and the ice whieh has covered the foun- 
tain of the affections melt away. e 

We need, said Mr. W., to have divine truth 
brought more home to our hearts. When we 
come together on the Sabbath, the most that can 
be done is to awaken a transient feeling. And 
how otherwise, when we are so surrounded with 
temporal cares and avocations, so, absorbec in 
worldly thingst To remove this insensibility 
we need to come together oftener, and to have 
the truth more continuously presented. 

Mr. W. alluded to the fact of our assembling 
together for the last time, and in view of it, urg- 
ed the duty of consecration . He concluded with 
describing the statue of Alexander Hamilton, 
standing amid the burning of the Merchant's Ex- 
change in New York, until the falling ruin bari- 
ed it from sight, and an artist, beholding amid 
the throng, burst into tears. How can we be- 
hold, unaffected, the ruin of our fellow men, fall- 
ing beneath the pressure of their sins! Let us 
do what we can to rescue them before it is too 
late, and carry into our daily life the spirit of the 
Gospel. 








many will look back as the best they ever en- 
joyed, and the good results of which, we have 
not a doubt, will be manifest in time and in 
Cteruity. 
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STITUTE IT? 


misuse. ‘Thus the Christian Ministry. 


selves worse than useless. 


eclipsed and its benefits lost. 


readers if.they are not sensible of its existence 


of conscience t 


tity of Ais duties? 
self that there was something meritorious in it 


holiness becoming a preacher of the Gospel 


themselves with what they would do if the 





Rev. Da. Gannett expressed a hope, _ . 
a 


THE CHRISTIAN PRIESTHOOD—WHO CON- 


The most useful instrument my be made, not 
only ineffective, but positively peinicious through 
Intend- 
ed for good, capable of producing good, it yet 
sometimes, through misapprehension or perver- 
sion of its objects in the laity, is made to them- 


One of the ways in which thisis done is indulg- 
ing the notion that a higher standard of virtue 
is to be maintainedby the clergy than by them- 
selves. This is the plausible form in which the 
proposition is put when expressed by others; 
but if translated into the shape it wears in their 
own minds, it rather amounts to this, that they 
themselves may be satisfied with a lower tone of 
mora! principle than would be decent in a Min- 
ister—that less is required of them—that in fact 
one of the chief objects in the institution of the 
ministry was toexhibit an exemplary and distin- 
guishing strictness of character and walk—it was 
to be a light shining in the midst of a dark and 
naughty world, and that if they should all be 
lights too, shining equally bright, it would be 


Before I proteed to expose the confusion of 
ideas involved in this notion, Jet me ask my lay 


Has it never beguiled you into some little indif- 
ference, some slight obtuseness to the monitions 
Have you never felt that you 
might do something which would have shocked 
you in a clergymant—That you might do it 
simply because you were not one'—That you 
might bé less particular in your conversation and 
deportment—that you might countenance prac- 
tices which you would not like to see him coun- 
tenance, and indulge in habits of indolence or 
dissipation, or partake of amusements, or refuse 
yourselves to charities, in regard to all which 
you think it his solemn and bounden duty to 
act differently? Nay, bave you not taken credit 
to yourself for this rigid constraction of the sanc- 
Have you not persuaded your- 


—something even to atone,at Jeast in a measure, 
for the laxity of your own practical conduct !— 
Do you not occasionally felicitate yourself, even 
in the commission of sins, with the thought that, 
so lofty are your conceptions of the dignity and 


that were you one, you would exceed most who 
bear the office in the strictness of your life!— 
I know well there is this feeling Men satisfy 


were ina different situation; and from the purity 


———— 
priest at the present day. Under the Christian 
dispensation, strictly speaking, the true Priest! 
office is abolished. Its business was the than 
of sacrifices, and belonged only to the Jewish Tie 
tual. But the term is applied figuratively in th, 
New Testament to Christians,and toall Christ} 
a8 expressive of the strict piety and virtue ex. 
acted from all who name the name of Christ, 
They were all to be holy as priests. What dif. 
ference did it make that one devoted himself to 
the business of preaching, and another to some 
other business equally lawfy) equally necessa 
equally holy if he chose to make jt sot ~ 
first was not to monopolize, because his is 
tion was to preach it; bat he preached jt express. 
ly and only to urge it upon all others. Says ting 
Apostle Peter, (1 Peter II, 5) ‘Ye algy 
built up a spiritual house, an holy Priesthood, tg 
offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God b 
Jesus Christ. ‘He that loved us and Washed 4 
from our sins in his own blood,’ said the 4 
lator, ‘hath made us Kings and Priests unto 
God and his Father.’ This was the wide spit. 
tual Priesthood to come, as distinguished from the 
narrow technical Jewish that was to pass away 
*Ye shall be named the priests of the Lord; an 
shall call you the ministers of our God,’ declared 
he of old whom the Lord had ‘anointed to preach 
good tidings unto the meek, to bind upthe bro. 
ken hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives 
and the opening of the prison to them that we 
bound; to comfort all that mourn, to give unto 
them beauty for ashes, the oid of jey for mourn- 
ing, the garment of praise for the spirit of heayj- 
ness: that they might be called Trees of Righte. 
ousness, the planting of the Lord, that he might 
be glorified.’ 

So that is well if the laity demand much from 
their minister, for then they know exactly how 
much to demand from themselves, and their de- 
mands will be high. They are all priests — 
Even under the ceremonial institution of Moves, 
where the Priest was solemnly set apart from 
the people with the most scrupulous formality, 
even there did God require of them all, saying, 
‘Ye shall be a kingdom of priesis,an holy nation, 
It was to the whole body of believers Peter jg 
writing, laymen not clergymen, when he says, 
‘Ye also are an holy priesthood.’ It was to the 
whole church John speaks when he proclaims, 
Jesus Christ ‘hath made us priests unto God,’~ 
, | ‘Blessed and holy is he that hath part in the first 
"| Resurrection; on such the second death hath no 


power; but they shall be priestsof God and of 
Christ.’ 





fzom his hearers,in the name of him whose mi- 
nisters they all alike are, the same righteousness 
in degree and in kind which they ascribe to their 
ideal of a perfect ministerial character. The 
same in degree and in kind. I donot mean of 
y | Course that they should bow their neck to the 
yoke of those little conventional peculiarities in 





On this authority every preacher may demand i 
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dress, manner, conversation, title and style of © 
addiess which some think so amazingly impor- 
tant in one who goes into a pulpit on Sunday— — 
They may consult common sense and conve 
niesce and custom on all such indifferent trifles, 
Bat in principles and conduct, in devotion to 
God, in the desire to advance his authority ig 

the world, and serve and save their fellow mea, 

let them solemnly feel that they are as sesyn- 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, APRIL 7, 1849 of these hypothetical principles of theirs derive, 
PRY eb ate PRG Po never heard in these meetings, and who would) without knowing it themselves it may be, a 
have rendered it unnecessary for himself to add. j4ce and an excuse for theit present real vices. 
anything. It was not, he omnes er Against this deceit of the heart suffer me to 


rangement or device of mao, but by the proce- | . 
dure of God, that large congregations had been; warn you, Oh brothers and sisters of the laity; 
—against supposing that your most scrupalous 


drawn together to consider vital questions on ; 
which hang the destiny of immortal souls. Com-; exactings from the conduct of another will do at 
al] as a substitute for carefulness in your own ;— 


meneing with no definite purpose in regard to} 
against deluding your souls with the fond idea 


meanwhile there meets us « poor, degraded, mis- 
erable man, corrupt to the core. How are weto 
make him better by little and little? God has 
given us a power to effect the change at once. 
The doctrines of Christianity are adapted to raise 
the lowest and make them kings and priests un- 
to Ged. Under God, the Apostles did these 
things. They made the haidened transgressor a 
tender and obedient child of God. How did they 
do itt It was by presenting those doctrines 
which are the wisdom aud power of God to ef- 


friend would have spoken whose voice we nevolen 
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Federal St. Church last Sunday evening, April 
Ist. The services were opened with the 357th 
Hymn, sung by the congregation : 


“O help us, Lord! each hour of need, 
Thy heavenly succor give ; 

Help us in thought, and word, and deed, 
Each hour on earth we live.” 


Di. B. would in one part of his dissertation seem 
to teach that words are symbols, rather than ve- 
hicles. He says: 


DR. BUSHNELL’S RECENT WORK. 

In the volume entitled ‘‘ God in Christ,’’ Dr. 
Bushnell has given to the world his conception 
of the Divine Nature, and mode of manifestation 
toman. This will ever be, and ought to be, 
a deeply interesting subject of inquiry. It may 


‘*There is a logos in the forms of things, by 
which they are prepared to serve as types or 
images of what is inmost in our souls; and then 
there is a logos also of construction in the re- 
lations of space, the positior, qualities, connec- 
tions, and predicates of things, by which they 





the continuance of the meetings, it was now the | 


Rev. Mr. Youns, of the New N Cc 
eee en een 14th, and there was still no lack of interest. The 


then offered prayer. The Chairman, Hon. Mr. 





rise up before us in unattainable height, or lie 
beneath us in unfathomable depth, or spread out 
on every side in unexplerable extent; but this is 
no reason why we should not pursue it. The 
question—“ Canst thou by searching find out 
Godt Canst thou find out the Almighty to 
perfection?’’ was never intended 
quiry in this direction. _ It was only that we 
should never imagine ourselves to have reached 
the very limits of possible knowledge of God, 
or to have peifectiy comprehended and enclosed 
Him within the forms of human speech or 
thought. 


io check in- 


To lift up our thoughts to Him—to search 
afier Him, is a tendency and dictate of human 
nature. 
sufficeth us,’’ was a request not of one person 
only, but of the human heart. Nor was it 


merely to gratify curiosity, but because man’s 


nature craves to know Him. And God himeeif, 
by seeming to hide from us, would induce us, 


attracted by the partial glimpses of his glory that 
And though, 
under the necessary limitations of the human 
mind, and with imperfect symbols of thought, or 
from our inadequate grasp of them, we ‘see as 
through a glass darkly,’ better this than no 
Indeed, all men do have some no- 

There is a “light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world ”’—so 
that when, from the promptings of their nature 


we have caught, still to pursue. 


vision at all. 
tion of God. 


and the suggestions of the Providence that *‘ hath 
determined the times befure appointed, and the 
bounds of their habitation,” they begin to “ seek 
the Lord,”? and * feel after Him,” they shall 
** find Him’’—and that “ not far from every one 
ef us.” He who searches after Him, with the 
aids vouchsafed by nature and by revelation, es- 
pecially through him who hath said, ‘* No man 
hath seen God, at any time; the only begotten 
Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, he hath 
declared Him,”’ shall be rewarded by discoveries 
of the Divine perfections, worthy of his search. 

In the volume before us we have the result of 
efforts made by an earnest mind on this sublime 
subject of inquiry. The views taken by one 
who has bestowed profound thought upon the 
subject, we receive not meiely with respectfu! at- 
tention, but with gratification. Sutill it is as his 
conception of the Godhead, that we are most 
interested in ii—the conception of a vigorous, 
highly cultivated, imaginative mind. Not only 
Dr. Bushnell’s, but othermen’s views of God, 
expressed in the symbols of speech and given 
to the world, we look at as we would ata gallery 
of paintings, or the various conceptions of our 
Savior as expressed in the features diawn by 
Raphael, or De Vinci, or Delaroche, or the 
scenes ofthe Transfiguration and the Cross, or 
the portraits of the saints that adorn the walis 
of a Catholic Cathedral. These objects are sym- 
bols of the thoughts of the artist, But when 
we ask, Are they the very forms of the facts 
and truths they were intended to represent,— 
that is another question.—Dr. B. has given us 
his conception of the Godhead. ‘The opinions 


he has advanced are,’ he says, ‘truths to Aim, . 


truths of the profoundes: moment, such, he adds, 
as he must violate his own well being, and his 
spiritual integrity before God, not to embrace 
and profess 4nd, with what ability he has,main- 
tain by appropriate arguments.” Bot are his 
ideas the forms of things as they truly are in 
God! are they universal truthst He seems to 
feel they are. For says he, “the truths here 
uttered are not mine. They live in their own 
majesty. Having time on their side, and God 
in company, they will open their way... If 
they are rejected, then | leave them to time, as 


** Lord, show us the Father, and it 


lare framed into grammar. In one word, the 
outer world, which envelops our being, is itself 
language, the power of all language. 

And if the outer world is the vast dictionary 
and grammar of thought we speak of, then it is 
also itself an organ threughout of Intelligence. 
W hose intelligence’ By this question we are 
set directly confronting God, the universal Au- 
| thor, no more to hunt for Him by curious argu- 
ments and subtle deductions, if haply we may 








so that, turn whichsoever way we please, we 
behold the outlooking of His intelligence. No 
| series of Bridgewater treatises, piled even to 
|the moon, could give a proof of God so immedi- 
ate, complete, and conclusive. 

In such a view of the world, too, and its ob- 
jects, there is an amazing fund of inspiration 
elsewhere not to be found. The holding of 

such a view is, in fact, sufficient of itself to 





tiny; for it sets him always in the presence of 
Divine thoughts and meanings; makes even the 
words he utters luminous of Divinity, and to 
the same extent, subjects of love and rever- 
ence,”’ pp. 30, 1. 


He also quotes with approbation a noble para- 
graph from Prof. Gibbs, as follows ; 


‘*There can be no exercise, in the whole busi- 
ness of instruction, more useful to the mind, 
than the analysis of sentences, in the concen- 
trated lightof grammar and logic. It brings 
one into the sanctuary of human thought. 
else is but standing in the outer court. He who 
is without, may indeed, offer incense; but he 
who penetrates within, worships and adores. It 
is here that the man of science, trained to close 
thought and clear vision, surveys the various 
objects of his study witha more expansed view, 
and a more discriminative mind. It is here 
that the interpreter, accustomed to the force and 
freshness of natural language, is prepared to ex- 
plain God’s revealed Word with more power 
and accuracy. It is here that the orator learns 


his warfare. It is here that every one, who 
loves to think, beholds the deep things of the 
buman spirit, and learns to regard with holy re- 
verence the sacred symbols of human thought” 
p. 31. 

Now let the reader compare this with the fol- 
lowing from page 82 : 

“| have never been able to sympathise, at all, 
with the abundant protesting of the New Eng- 
land Unitarians, against creeds. So far from 
suffering even the least consciousness of con- 
siraint, or oppression, under any creed, I have 
been readier to accept as great a number as fell 
inmy way; for when they are subjected to the 
deepest chemistry of thought,that which descends 


the truth and its interior formless nature, they 
become, thereupon, so elastic, and run so freely 
into each other, that one seldom need have any 
difficulty in acvepting as many as are offered 
him. He may regard them as only a kind of 
battle-dooring words, blow answering to blow, 
while the reality of the play, viz. exercise, is the 
same, whivhever side of the .room is taken, and 
whether the stroke is given by the right hand 
or the left.” 


lf any insist that both these views of words 
are reconcilable, and that both have their use, 
we would yet submit, that to play with words, 
as at a game of shuttlecock, is hardly allowable 
in theology. 

Some of the conclusions of Dr. Bushnell on 
the subject of language, are not sound. Take 
the following paragraph : 

‘Suppose, for example, one desires to speak 
of the bitterness displayed by another, on some 
given occasion. In the first place; this word 
bitterness, taken physically, describes not a par- 
ticular sensation common to all men, but a genus 
of sensations; and as some persons have even a 
taste of bitter things, itis impossible thai the 
word, taken physically, should not have an end- 
less variety of significations, ranging between 
disgust and a positive relish of pleasure. If, 
now, it be taken as the base or type of an intel- 
lectual word, it will carry with it, of necessity, 
as great & variety of association, * * * It 
is impossible so to settle the meaning of this 
word bitterness, a8 to produce any exact unity of 
apprehension under it. And the same is true of 





find Him; but He stands expressep every where, | 


change a man’s intellectual capacities and des- | 


All| 


to wield, with a heavier arm, the weapons of 


to the point of relationship between the form of 


| Savace, introduced the remarks of the evening 
_by expressing his hope and belief that some good 





results had been derived from the meetings ; | 
that some affection had been revived in our hearts | 
towards Him whom we call Master—our elder | 
\brother—who is now seated on his Father's) 
‘throne in the heavens, and invites us to enjoy 
with him an endless and happy life. There is, 
| moreover, said Mr. S., an appearance of greater 
benignity between Christians; and this surely is 
a good which cannot be over-estimated, inas- 


| much as the evil passions that grow out of con- 


| troversy, obstruct the nolier passion of love to | 


God and love to man, and prevent progress in 
the divine life. 

| Rev. Mr. Lorurep remarked, that it was 
| fourteen weeke to-night since it was his privilege 
| to open these meetings by submitting the series 
| of propositions in which were expressed the mo- 
| tives and objects of the meetings, and the good 
| which it was hoped would be gained from them. 
|He spuke at that time amid some feeling of 
anxiety, but more of hope. For he felt that the 
| appeal would meet with a response, and the ef- 
| fore be seconded by faithful hearts; that we 
should have interesting meetings, and great good 
be derived. In this hope surely none were dis- 
| appointed. 

The Committee on whom was devolved the 
| charge of the meetings, had determined, after 
| much deliberation, that the meeting this evening 
should be the close. The May anniversaries 
were approaching, in prepsration for which, much 
work was to be done that must occupy the atten- 
tion of many of the brethren, on whom rest also 
the care and responsibility of conducting these 
meetings. The evenings were growing shorter, 
and it would be difficult to bring together persons 
from different and distant parts of the city for 
union meetings. But the Committee hoped that 
the place of them would be supplied by smallez 
meetings in the vestries of the different churches, 
For these and other reasons that might be nam- 
ed. this meeting would be the last. ‘That word 
** Jast,”’ continued Mr. L., could not be uttered 
but with peculiar gmotions. I[t has a svlemn 
significance. We cannot tell to what events we 
shall be called, nor what changes await us.~— 
Happy, if by the principles and truths here con- 
sidered, we sball be prepared for whatever the 
future shall unfold, 

In looking back upon these meetings, while 
we see that they have been interesting, we ure 
not anxious to place our hands on palpable re- 
sults—to say that such and such persons have 
been awakened and converted; but we know 
that good seed has been sown—that God’s spirit 
will water it—that prayer will nurture it, We 
are confident we shall see the fruits in a more 
earnest and devout life, both in the ministry and 
in the church. He had, however, noticed that 
attention had been almost entirely directed to the 
first of the resolutions ; that the aim had been to 
stir up the soul to realize its great spiritual in- 
teresis. That was rigitt—it was all-important; 
but -there were other parts of the resolutions 
which demanded attention. ‘He alluded to those 
which expressed the value of Christian sympa- 
thy, as one of the elements of the Christian 
character and the need of more effort to diffuse 
truth through the world. 

We cannot doubt, said Mr. L., that religion is 
a matter of the affections, as well as of the un- 
derstanding ; and of this fact he feared we do 
not think enough. Christians too generally show 
a onesidedness of culture—in some, the reason 
and will being cultivated, to the neglect of the 
feelings ; and in others, the feelings, to the ne- 
glect of the high and immovable resolve. On 
the one hand we see a man who does not feel 
the want of the sympathy of others—who be- 
lieves that each must have a root in himself— 
that religion is an individual concern between 
man and his Maker. Such a man’s path thro’ 
life is independent and solitary. He goes forth, 
earnestly doing that which is right; but his 
character is cold, stuff, reserved. He has tre- 
mendous power over himself; but not over oth- 
ers. He does not present religion in the most 
attractive form. Then, on the other hand, we 
see those who depend on sympathy—who feel 
they cannot stand alone. They may be weak in 
themselves ; but their sympathy gives them pow- 
er over others. Both qualities are important, 














and should be united in harmonious combination. 


fect the renovation of the soul. We must have 
better ideas of the capabilities of the gospel to 
produce changes in human characte, or we shall 
always be haliing in our exertions, and the ef- 
fects we produce be altogether incommensurate 
with what we ought to accomplish. 

But some may say, if we, as ministers, preach 
this instantaneous conversion ; if we hold forth 
the idea that men May cease at once from diso- 
bedience, and become the children of God, be- 
come Christ’s disciples, become like him, and 
ought to beeome like him ; if we speak of the 
power of faith to produce so great a change in 
the heart of man, we shall turn away our hear- 
ers from us, they will give up the work as hope- 
less. Not so, said Mr. R. This does not cor- 
respond with facts. If we aim low, we shall be 
apt to fall short of effecting anything. But the 
work which Christianity is to produce is not to 
be viewed asa task. From the moment the love 
of God is shed abroad in the heart, what has 
been the hardest thing in the world becomes the 
easiest. No, it is not a task, it is a privilege.— 
The soul’s love of holiness grows into an ardent 
desire to attain it, from the moment it sees its 
divine beauty, and the peifectivn to which God 
calls us with a high calling in the Gospel of his 
Son. It becomes :he une absorbing desire. 
will ask, said Mr. R., who is ‘it that feels the 
difficulty to be so great, unless he who gives but 
half his heart to God? But whoever has given 
his whole self to the service of God, let me ask 
him whether from that moment, there has not 
sprung up in him a sweet sense of loving and 
serving God! If, then, we would have the 
light and joy of the Divine countenance lifted up- 
on us; if we would experience the selectest In- 
fluences of heavenly grace; if we would receive 
the fullness of God in Curist, we must open to 
Him our whole heart. 

There is but one rea] bond of union between 
al! Christians,—and that is a perfect bond. They 
are all one as they are new creatures in Christ 
Jesus. All who love God are one holy brother- 
hood ; and every one who is in that brotherhood 
recognizes others that belong to it; for they 
bear upon them the marks of the Lord Jesus, in 
kindness, in love unfeigned, in trath, in right- 
eousness. ‘These marks are known, they are 
felt. ‘There is no union possible, except a8 we 
are one with Christ and God. All who are born 
of the spirit, belong to the Republic of heaven. 
May we all come into this fraternity, and have 
the peace of Christ, that passeth understanding. 
May we so love him, as to feel his love to us : 


and that we may shew the mighty power of his 


Gospel, may its mighty doctrines come home to 
all our hearts. 


A stanza of a hymn was here sung : 


“ When I can read my title clear, 
To mansions in the skies, 

I'll bid farewell to every fear, 
And wipe my weeping eyes.” 

Doct. Tompson, of Charlestown, introduced 
his remarks by alluding to an observation made 
by him on the previous Sunday evening, that he 
regarded the foundation of religion as laid in the 
prime-original constitution of man. He con- 
sidered mau a child of God, and this filial na- 
ture he :egarded as the true foundation of all re- 
ligion. Wherever there is a human form, there 
was the true light that lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world. The Gospel has been 
preached to every creature under Heaven. It 
was preached before unto Abraham. And this 
comes up to St. Paul’s words in the epistle to 
the Colossians—“Christ in you the hope of 
glory.” Hence follows the exhortation, “If ye 
then be risen with Christ, seek those things 
that are above, where Christ Sitteth at the right 
hand of God.” 

The revelation that God has given to us in 
the New Testament, is a new edition of the re- 
ligion he had already given to man in his origi- 
nal nature. Ancient saints are represented in 
the epistle to the Hebrews as desiring to see the 
things which we see and were not able. These 
all died in faith—God having provided better 
things for us, that they without us might not be 
made perfect. What was the great truth they 
desired to see, and wanted clearer light to see it 
int Itwas the doctrine of eternal life. Ac- 
cordingly, said the Prophet Haggai, “I will 
shake the heavens, and the desire of all nations 
shall come.” How does Christ fulfil the desire 
of all nations? Why, what do all desire but 
life and happiness? Js not this the news that 
Christ came to tell ust He comes to answer 
the question asked in every age, ‘To this end 


1| would not lie against the principle, but against 


natural and spontanecus feeling calling us toge- 
| ther—shows we are not dead, though we need 
to be quickened. 

In past times, said he, have we not overlooked 
one thing—that divine truth needs to be reitera- 
ted again and again, to produce a permanent im- 
pression! As the intractable metal would 
yield to blow after blow, so the reiterated utier- 
ierance of truth would hasten the change of ob- 
duracy into penitence. Other denominations 
avail themselves of this instrumentality. Among 
the Catholics there were what he believed were 
called Retreats, in which Christians reure for 
purposes of meditation, so that by mingling the 
processes of holy thought and feeling in their ex- 
perience, they might go forth so their avocations 
again, holier and stronger men. Dr. G. spoke of 
the interesting coincidence in this our course of 
evening services, with the season observed in the 
Episcopal Church as Lent. This, the last of our 
meetings, was the last Sunday in Lent—the 
Sunday before Good Friday—and would that ail 
might realize the associations connected with the 
observance of that day! May we not hope that 
the past Winter has been our Lent. iced 

If he understood what in other denominations 
are called protracted meetings, the objection 


the method of conducting them. Men need to 
be often told that they are God’s creatures ; that 
judgment and eternity await them. They must 
be torn away from the constant engagements of 
business, and placed where the truths of the Gos- 
pel shall pour Jown upon them until the ice shall 
melt away, and the heart flow forth in love and 
obedience to God. Such the methods we have 
pursued in the religious efforts now about to 
close. What then 1s to be the result? | am 
not anxious, said he, to see results. We have 
not the methods by which to make known coo- 
verts to thecommunity. The result we hope for 
is, that many will enter upon a more earnest 
obedience, and exhibit in the life their faith in 
Christ, working by love. 

One word had been used by his brother who 
spake before him—the word consecration; a 
significant word, as large as man’s nature, as 
high as heaven, and would endure through the 
ages of eternity. Some have never yet made 
this act of consecration—never said, | will be the 
Father’s child. He would beseech them not to 
close their eyes in sleep this night, until they do 
consecrate themselves. Let not the thought be 
dismissed—let them not go forth again into the 
world—let them net go where temptations shall 
cross their path, uotil this first great work shall 
be performea.—We, as Christians, need a re- 
consecration that shall revive and invigorate us. 
To-day we sat around the emblems of our Sa- 
viour’s sufferings—and why! Not that we 
might go through an empty form, but that we 
might feel it our duty to be, in heart and life, 
thorough and habitual disciples of Jesus. “ The 
love of Christ vonstraineth us, because we thus 
judge, that if one died forall, then were all dead; 
and that he died for all, that they who live should 
not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto 
Him who died for them, and rose again,’’— 
That, said Dr. G., is the text for us. ‘‘ Unto 
Him who died for us *’—that is the consecration 
we need. In conclusion, he urged several argu- 
ments for self-consecratiom, particularly that 
which comes to us in the Providence of God, 
One whom he knew, who was in the vigor of 
manhood a few days since—the grave will soon 
be his home. [James Lloyd Borland.] But a 
few days ago, he was among the most useful, 
the most liberal; exhibiting, in his business, 
wise foresight and generous dealing; a young 
man of enlarged and liberal views—where is he 
now? Dr. Gannett also alluded to another most 
worthy and distinguished fellow-citizen, (Hon. 
Edmund Dwight] of whom he knew not whether 
he was yet on earth, or had passed away. [Mr. 
D. died at half-past seven, that evening.] Oh! 
life is too uncertain, to defer the duty of conse- 
cration. If there be work to be done for the sal- 
vation of our immortal souls, Jet it be dune at 
once. Leave not to a future time what should 
be done at this very hour. As you go, then, to 
our homes, think of these things. — Ask, have 
given myself to God and to Christ? Am I 
living as a child of God should live? 


The concluding 
Mr. Folsom, the 


rayer was offered by Rev. 
Dissnission Hymn sung, the 
Benediction pronounced, and the large congre- 
gation separated. Thus closed (and with some 
of the most earnest and impressive addresses that 








to you, in his lonely study. 


My respected brethren of the lsity may an- 
swer,perhaps, that so far from this being the case 
now the laity are becoming preachers themselves, 
and some of the most active, and enthusiastic 


movers in the revivals of the present day, Un 


men, occasionally even ladies, on whose head 


my complaint. Are not the very persons spoke 


own ¢ 


expected of them ! 


free and easy as ever. How carefully thei 


substitute. 


good at all. 


them to personal, selfchosen holiness, 


cant Are we not all Christians! 











have been made, ) the series of meetings, to which 


that you may indulge yourselves in what ac- 
tions you please, provided you very pertinacious- 
ly insist upon it that your minister shall not do 
the same;—that you may go and revel night 
after night in the halls of dissipation,the theatre, 
the gambling house or any haunts of sin, and all | 
is well enough if only he and his family are for- 
bidden al] amusements however innocent;—that 
you may be the gayest of the gay im all the 
saloons of festivity, only be sure he is safely 
shut up with weariness and gloom, as it seems 


tarian as well as Orthodox, are eloquent gentle- 


no hands were ever laid hastily or deliberately. 
But mark how this very phenomenon illustrates 


of as intruding into a province foreign from their 
Are they not wondered at and queried 
about,sneered against or prodigiously commend- 
ed as doing something supererogatory and not 
As if to speak about religi- 
on belonged to one profession. And observe how 
immediately ‘*a corresponding walk in life”’ is de- 
manded of these quasi ministers who have spoken 
in public on the great topic, as if now for the 


first time the laws of God have sprung into ex- 
istence forthem. Forscores of years they have 
lived as they pleased. No one has troubled 
himself about their morality,though the NewTes- 
tament was written sometime before they were 
born and its obligations been always upon them. 
But now they are semi-clergymen—they have 
uttered themselves once on the momentous con- 
cern that should move all hearts and tongues— 
and farewell for them henceforth to all but the 
most punctilious and precise deportment and 
habits; while their associates may continue as 


lives are scanned, how eagerly any delinquency 
is reported, how delightful to the multitude to 
aim its virtuous indignation against their horri- 
ble inconsistency and hypocrisy ! Oh how much 
better Christians these indignant reprovers would 
be,if they ever set themselves up to be preachers! 
Meanwhile this indignation is made to do service 
for Christian virtue in them in the absence of the 
genuine article, and they comfort themselves in 
the hope that it will be taken as some kind of a 


In religion, since the beginning of the world, 
the great endeavour has been to find a substitute 
for personal righteousness. All kinds have been 
tried. The holiness of the priest or preacher is 
now the favorite proxy. But there is no such 
thing as a proxy in religion. You must be 
good for yourself, brother layman, if you are 
The truest sanctity,as little as the 
austerest mortifications of a college of priests, 
could profit you nothing in the way of transfer. 
Their business is not to lay up a stock of vicari- 
ous holiness for their parishioners, but to urge 


It is certainly every way desirable to entertain 
the highest notions of the moral excellence to 
be expected in the clerical character. But why! 
Why should it be so exemplary! That it may 
be an example—that it may be a model to others 
—to the laity; because this same highest possible 
excellence is to be aimedat by all. Why should 
it not bet Ought we notall to be as good as we 
Are we not 
equally priests! Yes, we are all priests unto 
God through Christ,as much as there 18 apy 





sible ministers of God as if the hands ofan arch- 
bishop or a Pontiff had been laid upon their 
heads in consecration to the altar. They are an 
holy priesthood, to offer up the spiritual sacrifices 
of a devout, useful, philanthropic life; the only 
sacrifices acceptable to God through Jesus Christ. 
By such sacrifices they conduct a nobler worship 
than is celebrated in the pompous pageantry of a 
cathedral. By such they preach the Gospel 
efficiently, as more practically and pertinenily, 
than an angel’s theorizing eloquence could. 
H. G. E. 





For the Register. 
SEWALL WHITE, ESQ. 


The obituary record recently announced the 
decease of him whose name is placed at the head 
of these lines, which event occurred on the 22nd. 
ult., at his residence in East Cambridge. 


We feel that justice to the memory of the de- 





character; and we do it with that satisfaction 
ness that such a tribute is wholly deserved. It 


particular events which marked his prolonged 
life ; nor would this be desirable, for taey would 
not be interesting to the general reader, What 
we would speak of is, simply, the moral upright- 
ness which distinguished him as a man of busi- 
ness, acitizen,the head of a family,and a friend, 
through a long life spent in active contact with 
the world. 

In his business transactions he was scrapulous- 
ly honest and honorable. He made no attempts 
to obtain any unfair advantages over those with 
whom he was dealing, and he incurred no risks 
in trade which might possibly subject others 'o 
loss. This rule he lollowed, not from any sel- 
fish or contracted feelings, but from a desire to 
do as he would be done by. Such a course 8 
cured for him the honorable reputation which 
he enjoyed in the mercantile community for 
nearly two score years. 

As acitizen, Mr. Wuite was retiring though 
he always exhibited a deep interest in whatever 
concerned the political, moral and social welfare. 
He freely bestowed of the fruits of his industry, 
when the wants of the community, or the church, 
or the poor, were made-known to him. He gavt 
with discretion, but never hesitated to answet 
the demands of duty. He was also a constant 
and devout attendant on the ordinances of the 
church. He was a Unitarian, but he thought 
the rule of Christian faith and practice was better 
taught in the command ‘‘to do justly, and to love 
mercy,and to walk humbly with thy God,’’ thaa 
in any creeds or formuiaries of human origin. 

In his family, the deceased,while living ,found 
his chief earthly happiness; and those who 
knew him best will testify to the fidelity with 
which he sustained the relations of husband and 
father. To his family he set an habitual exam- 
ple of integrity, kindness, and industry, waieh- 
ing over their welfare with truly paternal affec- 
tion and solicitude. He was, also, a true and 
sincere friend, not, perhaps, enthusiastic in his 
feelings, but steady and reliable. Such we al- 
ways found him to be, from the first day of out 
acquaintance down to that of his decease. Our 
feelings sadden as we think that we sal] no 
more see his face, nor listen to the familiat 
sound of his voice; but we know that, ‘though 
dead, he yet liveth.”—though his flesh has fail- 
ed, and his form forever faded from our sight, 
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spheres of labor and 





R. M. D. 


parted requires a brief notice of his life and — 
which can only be derived from the conscious- | 


would not, indeed, be in our power to detail the f 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Christian Review. No. LIV. March 1849. New 


Series, No. Il. 


Professor Chase, Rev. Dr. Worcester, of 


Salem, Rev. G. W. Sampson, Rev. Mr. Sears, 
(the editor) Rev. Mr. Phillips, Rev. Dr. Babcock, 
are contributors who make the No. of the 
Christian Review for March an able and inter- 
esting one. The fifth article conclades the 
paper on John Foster and his Reviewers, which 
we noticed in a previous number. 

Blackwood for March. 

T. Wiley, Jr., has a fine No. of Blackwood 
for March. In reading him, however, whether 
his moral, or political, or metaphysical philoso- 
phy, we very often experience the truth of a rs- 
mark in the No, before us, in an article on 


Prudhon—viz : . 

“ startling effect of paradox—the con- 
Pe it—the Satanglement of known nat 
with manifest error; all this has su pplie : 
more bracing and vigorous exercise for the min 
than lucid tenets, set forth by writers of unim- 
peachable good sense. Not that itis beter to 
read a bad book than a good one; but there are 
eras in our mental progress when much 1s gained 
by the contest with bold and subtle fallacies. 


—— 


Elements of Moral Science: By Francis Wayland, 
D. D., President of Brown University. Abridg- 
ed, and adapted to the use of Schools and Acade- 
mies, by the Author. ‘Twenty sixth thousand 
revised. Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 
1849. pp. 212.12 mo, 

We would refer our readers to the recom- 
mendations of this little manual in the advertising 
colamns of the Register. In the department of 
ethics, as a teacher and writer, Dr. Wayland’s 
name stands first. It will be his just fame that 
he Jeft moral science more advanced than he 


found it. 


A Memoir of the Life of James Milnor, D. D., 
late Rector of St. George’s Church, New York. 
By the Rev. John 8. Stone, D. D., Rector of 
Christ Church, Brooklyn. Published by the 
American Tract Society, 150 Nassau Street,New 


York —8 vo. pp. 646. 

We suppose that to every intelligent Chris- 
tian in the land, of whatever denomination, the 
name of Dr. Milnor is familiar. It isa privilege 
we highly prize, to read the life of one so devo- 


ted, and so closely associated with important | 


events occurring both in the Church and in the 
nation. The Memoir is faithfully and ably pre- 
pared. We heartily commend it to the perusal 
especially of the cl@rgy. If it has the complex- 
ion of some doctrines we do not sympathise 
with, it is, so to speak, only skin-deep. There 
is a great deal more that we heartily receive 


Neexecren anv Exposeo Cainprgn. Rev. 
C. F. Barnard gives notice of the establishment 
of schools at the Warren street Chapel, prepara- 
tory to the Primary Schools. — 

* Any little folks,”’ he says, ‘‘ in the neighbor- 
hood, may be sent in. The endeavor will be to 
treat them kindly and judiciously, keeping them 
vut of harm’s way, and training them to the hab- 
it and love of school-going. As svon as they are 
old enough they will be transferred to the Prima- 
ry Schools. In the meantime, to give the plan 
a fair trial, pay the teacher, &c., he would res- 
pectfully solicit the attention and aid of all his 
friends.” 

Mr. B. also says that nearly twenty years ex- 
perience confirms the remark of the City Mar- 
shal, already quoted in the Register,that from 8 to 
900 children in the city are not fit to put in any 
of our present schools. Indeed he knows that 
this estimate falls far within the truth! Mr. B. 
urges an efficient and general Evening School 
system upon the same footing with the Public 
Schools. 





Dr. Barro’s Lectures. On Saturday we 
had the privilege of attending the Lecture on 
Switzerland and France, and was gratified to 
hear him speak highly of Louis Napoleon, who, 
he remarked, was very much underrated in this 
country. QOdillon Barrot, the chief member of 
ois Cabinet, was the best and wisest of the pub- 
lic men in France. He also said that it was al- 
together improbable that the Emperor of Russia 
would interfere to reinstate Pius 1X. 

But one thing we regretted. In speaking of 
the religious condition of Switzerland and France, 
he recognized only two classes of Christians— 
the Catholic and Orthodox—the rest were infi- 
dels. Dr. Bairdknows very well that there 
are Unitarians also in those countries. His 
classification showed that he regards Unitarian- 
ism as infidelity. 








Ic The Anniversary of the Bulfinch St. 
Sunday School will be held on the afternoon of 
Fast Day next; the services, consisting of ad- 
dresses &c., commencing at 2 o'clock. 





Ic Rev. N.S. Folsom has resigned his min- 
istry at larg in Charlestown, the duties of which 
| he has discharged for two years and a half, end- 
ing with March 3lst. 





> Rev. Mr. Bacon has resigned the pastoral 
charge of the First Unitarian Charch in the city 
of Rochester, N. Y. 














Mar. Capen’s Scuoon ror Youne Lapiss. It 


than we can reject, and we are offended at noth-| will be seen, by reference to Mr. Capen’s Adver- 
ing in the volume. Though an Episcopalian, | tisement, that the school is now furnished with 


he was one of the best of the sect. His can-| 
dor, his catholic piety, his affectionate ministra- | 
tion of the gospel, his readiness to cooperate 
with others in diffusing truth, his domestic vir- 
tues. his social and hespitable character, his be- 
nevolence, his cheerfulness and urbanity of man- 
ners, and gentlemanly address, recdered an ac- 
quaintance with him delightful while he lived, 
and will extend it to those who can know him 
only through the memorials here prepared. The 
volume contains an engraved likeness of Dr. 
Milnor, a sketch of St. George’s Church and 





Rectory; and, considering the size and finish of | 


the volume, it is one of the cheapest publications 
of the day. 





® . . *,? | 
Man Primeval; or, The Constitution and Primitive | 


Condition of the Human Being. A Contribu-| 
tion to Theological Science. By John Harris, | 
D. D., President of Cheshuat College, Author of | 
The Great Teacher, Great Commission, Mam- | 
mon, Pre-Adamite Earth, etc. Boston: Gould, | 
Kendall & Lincoln. 1849. pp. 480, 12 mo. | 
This volume is from a prolific and vigorous | 
and finished pen, and is an expansion, or rather | 
new development, of the laws and principles | 
adduced in the ‘*Pre-Adamite Earth”—a work | 
justly regarded of high value. Among the | 
subjects discussed are, ‘‘Sensation and Percep- | 


tion, Understanding and Reason, Imagination, | 
the Emotions, the Will, Conscience’’ ; and on 
these Dr. Harris’ views are those of the best} 
and purest philosophy. Wayland, Tappan, 
Morell, are names he quotes, and they indicate 
his affinities. 
An engraved ‘!ikeness from a daguerreotype | 
is prefixed, in which is easily read comprehen- 
siveness and breadth of thought, and quick, | 
clear-sighted vision, and skill and power in ex-| 


pressing thought. 


Sermons by the Late Willtam B. O. Peabody, D 
D., with a Memoir by his Brother. Second edi- 
tion- Boston: Benjamin H. Greene. 1849. pp. | 
393, 12 mo. 
We rejoice to see a second edition of this 

most delightful volume. May it speed its way 
to the churches. May it go far and wide, quick- 
ening Christians to a more spiritual life, win- 
ning hearts to Christ by its lovely exhibitions of 
Christian character and its excellent teachings 
of Christian truth, Dr. Peabody’s Christian 
excellence, as here unfolded, has been appreci- 
ated and frankly owned by those who have been | 
slow to discern the Chistian in a Unitarian. 
Among the happy influences of the volume wil | 
be, that Christians, who have supposed them- 
selves to be wide apart, and to possess but little 
in common, will find themselves very near, and 
to be one, as they shall feel a common delight in 
contemplating the beauty of holiness here dis- 
played. 











Rerreat ror Inpicent Femates. The Jour- 
nal of March 29, states that a plan is on foot to 
procure from the city authorities a piece of land 
on which to erect a comfortable Retreat for Fe- 
males that have been reduced from prosperity to 
tapi Similar instivutions already exist in 
Philadelphia and New York, realizing all the 
good their benevolent founders anticipated. — 
May Boston follow their example, and woman in 
affluence, by giving of her abundance to establish 
it, do much in this way to help her sister ‘a 
poverty. 








Neepte Woman's Frienp Society. This 
society held its anniversary at the Vestry of Rev. 
Mr. Waterston’s Church, on Wednesday, 11 A. 
M., when an excellent report was made by the 
Secretary, (which is to be printed,) and eloquent 
addresses delivered by Rev. Mr. Waterston and 
Deacon Grant. 





IP In the second paragraph of the notice of 
Sir Fowell Buxton’s Memoir, for ‘Mr. Gar- 
ney’? read Mr. Buxton. The mistake arose 
from necessarily curtailing the notice, for want 
of room; and a portion being cur out, alluding 
to his first acquaintance with the Gurney fam- 
ily, their influence over him, and his marriage 
with Hannah, the 6fth daughter, the name Gur- 
ney was put in place of Buxton—which we did 


not observe in rapidly reading the proof on 
that day. 


all the apparatus suitable for gymnastic and cal- 
isthenic exercises. 








First Universatist Cuurcn. This place 
of worship, at which Rev. 8S. Streeter officiates, 
(than whom we presame no pastor inthe city or 
any where else is more esteemed and beloved by 
his parishioners,) and which was damaged by fire 
two or three months ago, was re-opened on San- 
'day, March 25, having been greatly improved in 
the repairs made, and put on ‘‘beauty for ashes.’’ 





The Mass. Home Miss. Soc. have adopted a rule 
not to afford help to Societies who might attend 
evangelical preaching within a convenient distance. 





The American Tract Society sustains 20 city 
tract missionaries in New York—and among them 
two who shall meet immigrants as they arrive, and 


t 
be able to address them in various languages, shall | 


give them advice, warn them against the arts of 
udprincipled men, and the temptations to which 
they shall be exposed, and condact them to places 


of worship where they Shall hear the gospel in 


{ 
} 


their own language. The Society have also a mis- { 
sionary to the Germans, and one to Seamen, and 

{ 
the other sixteen have charge of the different wards | 


in the city. 





Pror. FE. C. Wines, well known asa lecturer 
on the Laws of Moses, wae recently licensed to | 
preach the Gospel, by the Rhode Island A>socia- 
lun. ’ 





in Egypt, since the occupation of that country by 
the Moslem conquerors, has lately been suspended 
in the tower of the Rowan Catholic church built 
by the Jesuits at Alexandria. 





Rev. Siras Aiken, late of Park St. Church, 
has received aud accepted an invitation to become 
the pastor of the Congregational church in Rat- 
land, Vt. 





A Day’s LATER INTELLIGENCE From Europe. 
The Packet Ship New York brings further in- 
telligence from the continent, among which is the | 
following : 


France.—The discussion in the Assembly on 
the Italian question was the principal topic in 
the columns of the Paris papers of the 9th ult. 
The mere fact of the cry tor war having been 
raised by the red republican and socialist party, 
is sufficient to set all true patriots against it, be- 
cause they are certain that the cry would not 
proceed from such a quarter, unless it was hoped 
to bring about war abroad, in order to be the bet- 
ter able to carry on the war of destruction at 
home. ‘The journals which Oppose the govern- 
ment, however, declare, that, although the vote 
of yesterday was not such as they desired, they 
had a brilliant triumph of reason and eloquence, 

The paragraph excluding those who shall 
have been condemned for adultery was changed 
so read those “* who have been condemned,” and 
passed. 

Iraty.—By a circular of the Minister of the 
Interior of Rome, dated the 25th~of Feb., ad- 
dressed to all the Presidents of Provinces, they 
are informed that despotism threatens the soil of 
the republic on every quarter; that the Austrians 
attempt invasion on the side of Ferrara, and the 
Bourbon of Naples menaces the southern fron- 
tier, with the wiiling consent of the Pope, 
Hence they are directed, besides taking the usual 
precautionary measures, to sound the tocsin at 
the first appearance of the enemy, and to keep. 
the National Guard in readiness to be mobilised 
at the first approach of danger, while the central 
government, on its part, employs all the regular 
‘troops it can dispose of for the same purpose. 

he Positive of Rome states that the prisons 
- the Holy Office have been visited by the au- 
} cringe and the prisons setat liberty. Among 
aH xu a Bishop of Egypt, condemned under 
from ‘the ‘I —— legs were nearly paralyzed 
ength of his confinemeni, and two 

nuns, who have been placed in a convent. 





—_——-—— 


Tue Froop. it is stated that the country 
embracing the South eastern part of Arkansas 
and contiguous part of Louisiana, for 95 or 30 
miles from the river into the interior, is under 
water—Gen. Taylor’s plantation included, A 
steamer, in a fog, went over the levee below 
Baton Rouge and as it cleared off, tound her- 
self sailing over cotton plantations, when she 
put about, and sought the channel again by the 


zens will learn with deep regret, that the Hon. 
Edmund Dwight died 
past seven o'clock, at his residence in Park 
street, aftera short illness of only 4 days. Mr. 
Dwight was one of our most respected and valu- 
able citizens. He was for several years a mem- 
ber of the House and of the Senate, and was one 
of the Taylor Electors at large, in the Jast pre- 
sidential election. He was largely engaged in 
manufactures and mercantile affairs, He was a 
partner in the well known firm of Jas. K. Mills 
& Co., of this city. He was one of the most 
active of our citizens, in carrying through the 
completion of the Western Railrvad, of which 
corporation he has been President and Director 
for several years. He was the munificient pat- 
ron of our Normal schools, and of popular edu- 
cation He lived a life of usefulness, and has 
died leaving an ample fortone and an unsullied 
reputation. His loss will be deeply felt in our 
city and Commonwealth. [Atlas of Mon. 





Kenyon, (Epis.) Coutece, Gambier, Onto. 
Dr. Bronson, the President of Kenyon College, has 
resigned his office, in consequence of the very 
heavy financial embarrassments in which that In- 
stitution is involved. Dr. B. says, ‘The time has 
come, therefore, when the Institution must have 
more funds or suspend. ‘To take the latter cousse 


of the nett revenue arises from the rents of houses, 
whichewould be cut off as soon as the College 
should suspend. ‘The balance would all be required 
to pay interest and taxes; and buildings, to the 
amount of $80,000 in value, must stand nearly 
idle and go to decay for the want of funds to re- 
pair them, and some one to take charge of them. 
Can we beg? The Convention say no; and while 
the Institution possesses property to the ameunt of 
at least $60,000 that is entirely idle, and growing 
no better, but rather worse by losing the timber, 
it would seem that all reasonable people would say 
no, ‘To me there appears to be no remedy but to 
sell the land and invest $80,000 or $100,000 in 
such a manner as to use only the income for pay- 
ing debts and sustaining the Institution.” 





New Yorx Cuvrcuman. ‘The Rev. Dr. 
Seabury took his leave of the readers of the 
Churchman, as its editor, in the last number of 
that paper. The reason assigned for his retirement 
from the responsible duties of the editorial chair, 
is the increasing labors of a growing parish. 





Peace Meetine IN Park St. Cavrcu, Wi 
Nespay, March 28.—Perace! Peace!--In re 
ence to a Congress of nations for the purpose of 
church on Wednesday, was one of much inter- 


t. 

John Tappan, Esq., was called to the chair, 
and Rev. F. W. Holland, chosen secretary.— 
The meeting having been opened by J. P. 
Blanchard, Esq., Amasa Walker, Esq. remark- 
ed in reference to the cause, that W orcester’s 
days were those of inquiry; Ladd showed the 
inconsistency of war with Christianity; and the 
time had now come, when governments should 
be moved on this subject. How came the im- 
mense debts of England and Europe? War! no 
thing but war! The tnousands of operatives in 
England demand peace, asa relief from over- 
whelming taxation. Heaven and nature de- 
mand, and will at last have,this relief. See the 
agitation all through the British empire by 
Barritt; in many English cities, the mayor pre- 
siding, immense throngs attending, members of 
parliament speaking, andthe public getting 
thoroughly aroused. The Brussels Convention 
told throughout the whole of Europe, obliging 
governments to think. The next step in the 
world’s civilization is a Congress of Nations; and 
we want our countrymen to echo the movement 
a and contribate its sympathy in‘aid of this 
an. 
Rev. E. M. P. Wells, spoke of his satisfac- 
tion in hearing the intelligence just received.— 
It was matter of deep moment to the world, he 
said, that seventy-eight men in the British Par- 
liament had voted for the peace resolutions, hav- 
ing in view the settlement of international dis- 
putes without the enormous expenses and cruel- 
ties of war. 








jean war, though the assault was carried to the 


| ute to Mr. Burritt, as an apost'e of peace, whose 


i . 
| fore ovr eyes, made us feel its horrors as never 


The first charch-bell which has ever been heard | 
| While miraculous achievements are occurring 
j 
; alone make no progress! 
| macy of Europe is shaken, do we presume that 


| Germanic nations at Frankfort, by mere force 
| of opinion to control central Europe; engaging 


Offences must come, but the present means of 
getting rid of them are monstrous. A_ boy ac- 


vokes a violent quarrel. So among nations.— 
We profess to have been defenders in the Mexi- 


very wails of the Capitol itself. 

Rev. Mr. Beckwith stated interesting facts, 
and encouragements to perservere. 

Rev. Professor Brookg paid an eloquent trib- 


success he regarded as one of our modern mi- 
racles. Combativeness, he said, is a prominent 
trait of human character; and Caristian parents 
are to blame on this subject. They do not teach 
peace, either by example or counsel: What is 
the case too in common schools! The®intellect 
is sharpenea by all possible means-—everything 
is taught but morals and religion, the most im- 
portant part of education. 

Dr. Gannett spoke of the grand purpose in view 
—the establishment of a bedy which shall create 
a code of international law. While waris dis- 
tant we do not feel its enormity. That miser- 
able regiment from Mexico, which passed be- 
before. Our cause, he said, is not **Utopian.”’ 
in nature and art, shall morality and religion 
While the legiti- 


this shameless affrent to Omnipotence must 
continue? 

One of the most remarkable facts of recent 
time, is the self constituted Convention of the 


the anxious attention of kings and nations.— 
Another wonderful event has been seen in our 
own land—two nations on the eve of conflict 
committing the usual matters of war to two ar- 
biters. 

The different nations should now select men 
and commission them to settle the principles of 
universal Jaw. And thus commissioned, the 
world would feel bound to act by its principles. 
Nations would thus be put upon their honor, 
and be dishonored if they violated the estab- 
lished principles of law. Ifa nation goes hon- 
estly into the matter, it will not dare trample 
upon the code and violate its own promise, and 
thus stain its own honor. Wheré then is the 
difficulty? The law being established, as we 
propose, by the consent of nations, and sustain- 
ed by the general restraints of conscience and 
common sense, governments will yield submis- 
sion, and thus one of the heaviest scourges of 
the world may have an end, and immense expen- 
ditures be saved for the nobler arts of peace, and 
the advancement of the great interests of philan- 
thropy. A.D 





Anpreas Hats. We introduce a notice of 
this miserable man, not s0 much as a warning 
against crime, as to show the first steps that lead 
to it, and point out to society the fact of which 
they are not yet so gensible as they onght to be 
—that neglect afd vagrancy in early life are the 
hot-beds in which precocious depravity is bro’t 
forward. 

The condemmed was 24 years of age last May 
—he was a vicious and unprotected boy, early 
addicted to theft and to drunkenness. In early 
life, he says, his mind dwelt on plots of murder, 
and the best methods of escaping detection ; 
still, he had a ecnscience, as his recollection 
and remorse for the thefts of a string from his 
grandmother, of fruit from his companions, &c., 
which are detailed with penitent minuteness, 
show. A careerof youthful crime was for a 
while interrupted by religious sentiment, awak- 
ened during a revival at Petersburg, and he 
lived a moral life fortwo years. He relapsed, 
and took again to robberies to support himself. 

On the first of July last he murdered Mrs. 
Nancy Smith and her husband at Petersburg, 
for the money they were supposed to possess, 
(which proved small.) He had also murdered a 
companion near Troy, in 1847. For the first he 
was tried and found guilty. He afterwards con- 


Deatu or Hon. Enomunp Dwicut.—Our citi- 


last evening, aoout half 


would be certain ruin to the property. One half 









abolishing war, the meeting at Park street| 


Gen, Oviver’s DonaTion.—EpucaTion IN 
Lawrence. A new school house, which cost 
about $14,000, was appropriately dedicated in the 
new town of Lawrence. No children under 12 
years of age are to aitend it, as it is calculated 
for a high classical school, at which boys can be 
fitted to enter college. It is called the “Oliver 
School,”’ ia honor of General Oliver, late Adja- 
tant General of the Commonwealth, and now agent 
of the Atlantic Mills in Lawrence, General Oli- 
ver made a present to the School of a magnificent 
scientific apparatus, valued at $1200 to $1500. 
The same gentleman has arranged his private li- 
brary, amounting to 1500 volumes, in the counting 
room of the Atlantic Mills, for the use of ‘persons 
employed thersin, [Atlas. 





Daniel Appleton, formerly a merchant of Boston, 
but for years senior partner of the publishing firm 
of D. Appleton & Co. in New York, died in that 
city on Wednesday, aged 64. 





Curistian Examiner. A neatly bound set 
of the Christian Examiner, consisting of the first 
twenty-five volumes, is for sale, and may be 
seen at the Christian Register office. 

Also the six volumes of the first series of the 
Christian Disciple. 











{ The Subscriber desires to express his gratitude 
to Ladies of the Unitarian Society in Lincoln, for the 
token of kind regard in a very acceptable present; 
valuable—priceless not for its uniary worth—but 
f feeling’and principle which prompted the Gift, 
hile he duly appreciates*their Piety and Christian 
character—he prays that these ‘‘women” may be re- 
warded an hundred fold into their own bosoms jfor this 
and all their deeds of generous and enlightened Chris- 
tian beneficence. 

april7 JAMES ‘THOMPSON. 

{8G DELEGATES MEETING. A Meeting of 
the ‘*Association of Delegates from the Benevolent 
Societies of Boston’’ will be holden in Hall No. 2, Tre- 
mont Temple, on Tuesday, 10th inst, at 3 o’clock, P. 
M. All interested in the distribution of charity are in- 
vited to attend. F. R. WOODWARD, 
Sec’ry Boston Society for the prevention of Pauper- 
ism. april7 














0G NOTICE. A few lectures on the Religions of 
Asia, will be delivered in the Freeman Place Chapel, 
on Sunday evenings, Next Sunday eveniog the sub- 
ject will be Confucius and the Chinese. 


Services at half past seven, april8 








- paTREY. CHARLES SPEAR, will deliver two 
| Dis in the Universalist Church in Mansfleld, 


next Sabbat!:. 
. ‘Subject—The Proper Treatment of the Criminal. 
 april7 





0G-THE CAMBRIDGE MINISTERIAL ASSO- 
CIATION, will meet at Rev. Mr Muzzey’s, in Cam- 
bridgeport, on Tuesday, 10th inst. 

april7 W. NEWELL, Scribe. 





§G- NOTICE. A Meeting of Gentlemen will be 
held at Rev. Mr. Waterston’s Chapel on Sunday eve- 
ning next, at seven o’cloek, to consider what measures 
can be taken to increase and extend our missionary 
effort. 


Qc All interested are invited to attend. april7 





MARRIAGES. 





In this city, 29th ult, at St. Paul’s Church, by 
Rev Dr Vinton, Mr C. M. Vinson, of Jamaica Plain, 
Roxbury, to Miss Anne Bell, daughter of the late Ste- 
phen Badlam, Esy., of this city. 
In Roxbury, 29th ult, Mr A. E. Price to Miss Anna 
M. Symonds, both of Salem. 
In Charlestown, 3d inst, by Rev Mr Gurnsey, Mr 
~ Elias Emerson to Misa Mary A. Chapman, both of 
On Wednesday evening, by Rev Mr Folsom, Solo- 
mon B. Eaton to Miss Eliza Ann Beresford, both of 
Charlestown. 
In Newburyport, 3d inst, Mr George Thacher, Jr., of 
Boston, to Miss Caroline M. daughter of the late Capt. 
Alexander Livingston of C. 
In Plymouth, Mr Nathan P. Lamson of Boston to 
oy - Elizabeth C., daughter of Benjamin Weston, Esq., 
of i. 
In New York, 22d ult, by Rev Edwin F. Hatfield, Mi 
Habbard Wilder Sweut to Miss Mary Louisa Kent, 
both of Bostoa. 
29th ult, at St. Thomas Church, by Rev Dr White- 
house, Mr Curtis B. Raymond to Miss Lydia N. Os- 
good, both of Boston. 

In Richmond, Va., 15th ult, Mr John C. F. Bennett 


| cidentally jostles another; that slight touch pro- | of Charleston, S. C., formerly of Springfield, Mass., to 


Mary Caroline Phillips, daughter of the late Dr Jas 
Gardner, of Lyan, Mass. 

In Milville, Orleans county, N. Y., Feb. 21, Mr Hy- 
man A. Wilder, late of the Theological Iustitute, of 
Connecticat, to Mias Abby B. Linslen of Barre, N. Y., 
Missionary to South Africa. Mr W. was late Princi- 
pal of Sanderson Academy, Ashfield, Mass. 








DEATHS. 





In this city, 21st ult, suddenly, of apoplexy, Mr Na- 
thaniel J. Alley, for many years Clerk in the Asses- 
sors’ and T'reasurer’s Office. 

26th ult, Wm. Henry, only son of Wm. and Lucy A. 
Pratt, 54 months. 

April 1, Hon. Edmund Dwight. 

8d inst, Sarah Eliza Perkins, 3 mos. 

9th ult, after a long illness, John Knapp, Esq., 70, a 
graduate at Harvard University in the class of 1800. 
10th ult, Mrs Elizabeth Lincoln of Cohasset, 55. 
Mrs Caroline W., wife of Mr James M. Newell, 


her age. 

In Dorchester, on Sunday morning, March 25th, 

Herbert Loring Locke, son of James and Ellen M. L. 

Swan, 23 mos. 

In East Cambridge, 22d ult, Mr Sewall White, 72, 

well known as one of the earliest inhabitants of that 

place, and appreciated for his untiring assiduity in ba- 

siness and faithfulness to all the obligations of life 

which form the characier of an an honest man. 

In Southampton, 16th ult, Mr Nathan Searl, 89. 

In Westfield, 10th ult, Mrs Hannah Whitney, 87. 

In West Whately, 18th ult, widow Lydia Allis, 86. 

In Buckland, 15th ult, Mr James Clark, 84. 

In Hadley, 15th ult, Dea. William Dickinson, in his 

84th year. 

In Suffield, Ct., Lith alt, Richard Waraer, 91. 

Tn New York, 29th ult, Mr Daniel Appleton, senior 

member of the old established publishing house of D. 

Appleton & Co. 

21st ult, Angelina Greenwood, wife of Richard War- 

ren, Esq., and daughter of W. P. Greenwood, Esq., of 

this city. 

In Philadelphia, 23d ult, Rev Henry R. Wilson, D. 
69 


In Amoy, China, Dec. 6th, Rev John Lloyd, a native 


of Pennsylvania, 35 











ONTENTS OF NO. 256 LIVING AGE.— 
Price 12} cents. 

1. Macaulay’s History of England—North British 
Review. 

2. The Orchids— Eclectic Reyiew. 

3. Dr. Reid on Infantile Laryngismus—Spectator. 
4. Curiosities of Trade—Chambers’ Journal. 

5. The Navigation Laws—Examiner. 
6. Italian Anarchy— do 

7. Poems by James F. Fields—N. Y. Even. Post, 
Boston Post, Journal. 
Portry.—A Recent Death Bed; The Shunamite; 
The First Kiss; Lament of a Stricken Heart; Com- 
mon Sense; Alarmed Skipper; Bridal Melody; On a 
Pair of Antlers. 
SHort ArticLes.—Professor Page’s Electro Mag- 
netism; Electric Light; Straits of Magellan; An Irish 
Miser; Gas from Water; Bombardment of Moultan; 
Latter Day Saints; Boy of Mount Rhigi. 

§G- A New Volume haz just commenced. 
Published once a Week at $6 a Year—by E. LIT- 
TEL & CO., corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets. 
april7 It 








A NEW SUNDAY SCHOOL MANUAL. 


HE CHRISTIAN’S CATECHISM, or Lessons 
FROM THE OLD AnD NEW TEsTAMENT, on 
Religion and Morality for the use of Families and Sun- 
day Schools, by Lewis G. Pray, Author of History of 
Sunday Schools. Just published by 
8. G. SIMPKINS, 
april? 124 Washington st. 
*,* Clergymen and Superintendents of Sunday 
Schools are invited to call and receive copies for ex- 
amination. 





DGAR’S VARIATIONS OF POPERY. The 
Variations of Popery, by Rev. Samuel Edgar, 
D. D., of Ireland. 1 vol, 8v0, 600 pages. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


Just received by 
april? 111 Washington st. 


lis2os 
HRISTIAN EVIDENCES,— by Watso 
CO ealie, Chsodion, Compinlt, Shere and Werk 
da ene 
s of Lawrence Sterne, 1 vol, London. 
Just received by “« =f 





: CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
april? 111 Washington st. 


OWITT’S JOURNAL. Just received, a very 
few complete setts of Howitt’s Journal, 3 vols, 


very fully illustrated. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


lis2o0s 














way she came, 


fessed them all, and his life has paid the law’s| 


penalty. 


april? —‘Lis2os 111 Washington st. 


and daughter of Mr Edmund Swett, in the 25th year of | 


JEWETT & PRESCOTTS 
SPRING SALES OF 1849, 


AT THE 


Milk St. Silk and Shawl Store, 


BOSTON, 

It is well known to purchasers that our old Stock 

was completely disposed of in the Great Sale of Novem- 

ber and December, and the same has been replaced by 
an assortment of 


SPRING STYLES, 


which has not its equal in any other Establishment. 


The last arrivals from Havre and Liverpool contributed 
over THREE HUNDRED PACKAGES to our 
assortment of New, ELecant, and Original 
Styves of Brocue CasHMERE and THtBET 


LONG AND SQUARE SHAWLS, 
of every quality and price. 
Black Silk Shawls—all sizes and qualities. 
FRENCH PLAID, and the well known 


Bay State Long and Square Shawls, 
in choicest Patterns. Handsome PALM LEAL FIG’D 
SHAWLS. P rain, EmproiweRED and Damask 
Fic’p CRAPE SHAWLS of all qualities. 
FANCY DRESS SILKS, 
of every conceivable style and quality. TWENTY DIF- 
FERENT QuaLitirs of BLAC SILKS,—extra 
widths and best manufactures for richness & durability. 


FRENCH, INDIA AND GERMAN SATINS, 
Brack anp Cot’p SATIN DE CHINES, of supe- 
rior quality. With many other kinds of 
SILK GOODS AND SHAWLS, 
which are known only as Jewett & PRESCOTT’S 
SurerRs Sry es, and cannot be found elsewhere. 
Paris Styles of Visites, Mantillas, &c. 
handsome new patterns, some of which are richly em- 
broidered, and the assortment will be more than unusu- 
ally attractive. 
BOMBAZINES, ALPACAS, LINENS, DOMESTICS, 
and a variety of other Goods, which we buy only at 
Auction, and ALWAYS SELL at 
**ANNUAL SALE” PRICES. 
ALL PURCHASERS, AT 
RETAIL OR WHOLESALE, 
should appreciate the fact that we have no old Goods ¢o 
‘* work off”? this season, and our new stock is at their 
service, with prices fixed “‘RELOW THE REACH OF 
COMPETITION,” which will be acknowledged on com- 
parison. JEWETT & PRESCOTT, 
No. 2 Milk Street, (a few steps from Washington St.) 
march31 TtisGos 





PREPARATORY 
AND 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


Designed to furnish a thorough and fully ac 
complished Education ; 
Connected with which is a 
LADIES’ CALISTHENGUM, 
—GOMPLETELY FURNISHED WITH— 
APPROPRIATE GYMNASTIC AND CALISTHE 
NIC APPARATUS, 
For Tealthful Exercise and Recreation. 

; To commence on Monday, Sept. 18. Hours, from 9 till 2. 
| Parents in quest of a suitable School for the Educa- 
tion of their daughters are respeciully invited to call: 
Application may be made every day, fiom 9 to 11 o’clock, 
A. M., at No. 339 Washington Street, 5 doors Sout 
of West Street. , 

sept30 





istf F. L. CAPEN. 





Dancing and Calisthenies. 
ACADEMY, 339 WASHINGTON ST., 
5 DOORS SOUTH OF WEST 8T. 
N 


R. SULLIVAN respectfully announces to his 
Patrons and the Public, that he will re-open his 
Academy, on Wednesday afternoon, 4th Oct. at 3-P. 
M., for the purpose of giving instruction in Dancing in 
all its fashionable branches, together with his new sys- 
tem of Ladies’ Drawing Room Calisthenics so much ap- 
proved of, not only for promoting health but also physi- 
cal development, which is so essential to graceful move- 
ment and dignity of carriage. Mr. S. having studied 
ander the first asters im Europe (this being his second 
season in this country) he is perfectly acquainted with 
the latest improvements—in every department of his 
profession. Families interested in the improvement of 
their children’s carriage @ré respectfully invited to call 
and see his system of teaching—on Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoon. Mr. S. has ‘or sale at his Acade- 
my his newly invented Calistheaic Expander, highly 
recommended by Drs. Winslow Lewis, Warren, and 
others . 
Schorls and Families attended. 
Private Lessons at all hours in all the new and fash- 


ionable Dances. ° 
An Evening Class for Gentlemen on Tuesdays and 
Fridays. ist septl6 





~ New Fashionable Upholstery 


AND FURNITURE STORE. 





EDWARD HIXON, 
170 Washington Street, Boston, 


.. geo inform his friends and the public that in 

addition to his Store No. 71 Cornhill, he has 
| taken the spacious building 170 Washington Street, op- 
posite Bromfield Street, where will be found at all 
times the 


eo COLLECTION OF UPHOLSTERY 





GOODS AND CABINET FURNITURE, 
Manufactured from the best of stock. Particular at- 
| tention paid to the seasoning of wood and putting to- 
|gether all kinds of PARLOR, LIBRARY AND 
| CHAMBER FURNITURE, in fashionable style, and 
| in such faithful manner as to stand furnace heat. 

E. H. would also inform his friends that he has 
made an arrangement with Mr. ABRAHAM KIM- 
BALL of Salem, of the late firm of Kimball & Sargent, 
| to superintend the Store 170 Washington Street. 
| {> In accordance with the above arrangement, the 
subscriber has removed to Boston, 170 Washington 
Street, where he will be pleased to wait upon his 
friends and old patrons, and execute any orders that 
they may entrust to his care. 


dec2 lyis ABRAHAM KIMBALL. 


DANIELL & GO., 


No. 201 Washington Street, 
HAE received by the late arrivals, a BEAUTI- 
FUL ASSORTMENT of NEW 
SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS, 


which have been selected with great care, both as it 
regards STYLES and COLORS, consisting of 


SILKS, SHAWLS, LINENS, 
Housekeeping Goods, 


—AND— 
MOURNING ARTICLES. 


Having facilities far obtaining our Goods as LOW 
as any in the trade, many articles being of 


Our own Importation, 
we assure our customers that they may feel entire con- 
fidence that we shall sell every article AS CHEAP as 
it can be procured at any other store. We still ad- 
hete strictly to our long established custom of invaria- 
bly asking the LOWEST PRICE AT FIRST. 
DANIELL & CO., 
201 Washington st. 
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WARREN LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
Warres, R. I. 


HE Spring Session of this School wiil commence 
on Wednesday, April 17, and continue sixteen 
weeks. 

The expense of Board and Tuition in English Stud- 
ies will be $45, one half to be paid in advance. 

Accomplished Instructors are employed in the depart- 
ments of Music, Drawing and the Languages, nd no 
efforts are spared to impart a thorough and finished 
education. 

Catalogues of the Institution with outline of the 
course of Stuly may be had on applicatfon at the Sem- 
inary, or by letter to 

A. M. GAMMELL, Principal. 

March 24, 1849. At 


REMOVAL. 
CHANNING’S WORKS. 


¢ ing Subscriber, Publisher of Dr. Channing’s 
Works, has removed to the Bookstore of J. hi. 
Francis, 128 Washington st, corner of Water; direct- 
ly underneath the O formerly occupied him, 
where may be obtained the above Works in 6 vols, 
handsomely printed and bound, wholesale and retail, for 
only $2 per copy. GEO. G. CHANNING, 
feb24 ist 4 





ee 





HE GOOD PASTOR OBERLIN. Memoirs of 
T John Frederic Oberlin, Pastor of Waldbach, in 
the Ban de la Roche, with an introduction Henry 
Ware, Jr.; new edition, with additions, 1 vol, 16mo, 
2 plates; price 75 cents. Published and for sale by 

JAMES MUNROE & CO., 


LARGE SALES OF 
DRY GOODS: 


GEO. W. WARREN & CO. 
INVITE THE ATTENTION OF ALL 
COUNTRY MERCHANTS 
WHO BUY FOR’ 

CASH OR A NO. 1 PAPER, 

TO THEIR 
IMMENSE STOCK 
—Oor— 


Fancy and Staple Goods! 





IN OUR 
WHOLESALE ROOMS 


We have, in order, all the Goods displayed in our RE- 
TAIL DEPARTMENTS, and besides our 


complete assortments of all ’ 
FASHIONABLE LONG AND SQUARE 
SHAWLS, 
RICH SILK GOODS, 
—aND— 


DRESS GOODS, 


We have (which some suppose we do not keep) a 
Complete 8 of 


LINEN GOODS, WOOLLEN GOODS, 
PRINTS, GINGHAMS, 
Housekeeping and Mourning Goeds, 
FANCY ARTICLES, 
EMBROIDERIES, LACES, 
White Goods, Trimmings, 


AND ALMOST EVERYTHING USUALLY CLASSED 
AS DRY GOODS,—of all the Low as well 
as the Finer Qualities,—and always at 


VERY LOW PRICES 


AS THE LARGE AMOUNT 
Of our Sales enables us both to procure and dispose of 





our Goods at LESS THAN THE COMMON 
RATES. 
192 Washington Street, Boston. 
march31 5wis 
FAMILY BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, 


At Brattleboro’, Vt. 


N the first of June next, the Subscriber proposes to 
take eight Boys into his family to educate,—to 
board, teach, and discipline. In board are incladed 
food, washing, wood, lights, room, &c. Instruction 
will be given in the common and higher English studies; 
in Drawing, French, Latin and Greek ; also in Garden- 
ing and the cultivation of fruit and flowers. Boys will 
be fitted for College and for business. Special atten- 
tion will be given to the physical and moral, as well as 
intellectual, education of the pupils, and a parental care 
exercised over them constantly, in their plays, labors 
and studies. 

The school is retired from the business of the Vil- 
lage, furnished with ample grounds for exercise, and 
every way admirably located for the purposes of educa- 
tion. Brattleboro’ is noted for the beauty of its scenery 
and the salubrity of its air, water and climate; and is 
connected by Railroads with Boston and New York, 
rendering access to it speedy and safe. Fur several 
years past the Subscriber has been officially connected 
with public schools in Vermont, and intends for the fu- 
ture to devote himself to the education of the young. 
Pupils will be engaged by the year at $250, one hal 
year’s pay in advance; for a shorter time the charge 
will be in proportion. ADDISON BROWN. 
Brattleboro’, Feb. 20th, 1849. 


REFERENCEs. 
Francis Parkman, D. D., 
Ezra 8. Gannett, D. D., 
Rev. Charles Brooks, 
Rev. Frederick T. Gray, 
Rev. James F. Clark, 
Thomas Sherwin, Esq., 
Mellen Chamberlain, Esq. } 


Edward Jarvis, M. D., Dorchester, 
Stephen M. Weld, Jamaica Plains. 
Ww. H. Rockwell, M. D., 
Francis J. Higginson, M. D., 
L. G. Mead, Esq. 
J. D. Bradley, Esq. 


Smnis3mos - 


Boston. 


{ Brattleboro’, Vt. 
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DR. SCHENCK’S MEDICAL PAMPHLET ON 
CONSUMPTION. 


[From the Olive Branch.] 


MR. AMES’S CASE. 


{iG In speaking of Schenck’s Thesis of consump- 
tion, last week, we observed that we personally had 
doubts whether that disease was ever cured after tuber- 
cles had been formed on the lungs. Our remarks have 
called out the following statement from Mr. Ames of 
this city, which cetainly proves that extreme cases are 
cured at least under Dr. Schenck’s management: 


Boston, January 12, 1849. 


Messrs. Reppine & Co., 8 State street—Gentle- 
men: It is now about 14 months since J commenced 
spitting blood and raising bloody matter, accompanie:l 
with a disagreeable cough and a pain in my side. After 
employing doctors of good standing, without avail, I 
was induced to try Dr. SCHENCK’S PULMONIC 
SYRUP of which I took as many as half a dozen bot- 
tles, which I bought at your office in State street, and 
found it benefited me greatly. T'wo months since, 
however, I caught a severe cold, an! the symptoms 
above described reappeared with more severity, inso- 
much that I was forced to give up my business alto- 
gether. This time the doctors thought mine a very 
grave case; my friends considered me in extreme dan- 
ger, and they recommended a journey South. Happen- 
ing, in conversation with your book-keeper, to mention 
this circumstance, he suggested to me to go on to Phila- 
de'phia, and see Dr. Schenck, which I did, and was 
fortunate enough to interest the doctor in my case. He 
held out hopes of speedy cure. He took me to his 
house, where he gave me a number of bottles of this 
Syrup, until a gathering appeared on my side, which 
ripened and discharged a great quantity of matter.— 
From that moment I gained daily. I have returned to 
Boston, where I give to you this statement, convinced 


of the benefit of this great medicine, which, under God’s 


prov:dence has restored me to health again. For Dr. 
Schenck’s hospitality and unremitting kindness to me, 
I can perhaps make no better return than this state- 
ment. If you publish this it may meet the eye of oth- 


ers who, like me, have suffered all but death from con- 


sumption, or disease in the shape I have described, 
may be induced to avail themselves of the virtue and 
realize the full benefit, as I have. 

J. R. AMES. 
We, the undersigned, are acquainted with Mr, 
Ames, au know this statement to be true, and the sig- 


nature genuine. 
REUEL HOUGH, 
Book-Keeper at the Boston Locomotive Works. 
ISAIAH TILESTON, 
Machinist at the Boston Locomotive Works. 
G. J. EDWARDS, 
Machinist at the Boston Locomotive Works. 





The price of Dr. Schenck’s Syrup is $1 per bottle, 
or six bottles for $5. Sold by REDDING & CO., 8 
State street, sole agents for New England. 

march24 m24-31-ap14-28 


Samuel Ingalls, M. D. 

TREATMENT OF LUNG DISEASES, 

and others, not cured by medicine alone. 

R. S. INGALLS, whose popular lectures on 

Consumption and chronic diseases, have been de 
liverec throughout New England, is now permanently 
located in Boston. 
Office and Residence, No. 15 
near the Tremont House. ist 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 
PITTSFIELD, (BERKSHIRE CO.) MASS., 
On the Boston Railroad, midway between Albany and 

Springfield. 
ONDUCTED by Rev. W. H. TYLER and 

LADY, with the aid of a full corps of accomplish- 
ed Professors and Teachers in all the Departments of 
a finished Education. 

The Seventh Annual Catalogue, aftording all need- 
ful information, will be forwarded to applicants through 
the Post Office. 

The Summer Session of- five months will commence 





Montgomery Place, 
f nov4 





May 2. 
For healthfulness of location, ease of access, and all 
desirable facilities, the Institute is unsurpassed. 
Pittsfield, March 31, 1849. 





HE ARTISTS’ MARRIED LIFE. JAMES 

MUNKOE & CO., have lately published The Ar- 
tists’ Married Life, being that of Albert Durer; trans- 
Jated from the German of Leopold Schefer, by Mrs. J- 
R. Stodart, reprinted from the London edition, beauti- 
fully printed, 16mo; 87 cts. For sale at 

134 Washington, opposite School st 
march31 lis2os 
csc cNeghal esta 

N PRESS, the Christian’s Catechism, or Lessons 

fiom the Old and New Testament—on Religion und 
Morality for the use of Families and Sunday Schools, 
will be published next week 4 G. SIMPKINS, 


march31 isos ‘124 Washingtonfst. 


NEWTON YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE. 
ammer Term will commence on Wednesdays 
Ties: 2. Applications for. —— a a 
letter or otherwise, to the Principal at New 
 ageget "4. B. HAGUE, Principal. 

















134 Washi ite st. 
tee, pene Se 


march17 5tis 


NOTICE. 


TO HOUSEKEEPERS AMD HOTELS. 


B™: & E. JACOBS & CO., No. 230 Washing- 
ton street, second store south of Sumuwer street, 
have received by the late arrivals an extensive assort- 
ment of LINEN GOODS AND HOUSEKEEKING 
ARTICLES, embracing many new and elegant pat- 
ters, and most of them of their own importation. Par- 
chasers may rely on getting first rate fabrics, among 


.| which are—100 pieces of 5-4, 6-4, 8-4, 9-4, 10-4. 11-4 


and 12-4 Linen Sheetings—300 pieces 4-4 and 7-8 
Shirting Linens, extra fine, for Collars and Front ings— 
cases of Damask Table Cloths, with Napkins and Doi- 
lies to match—200 doz Dinner Napkins—100 of scar- 
tet bordered Dinner Napkins—extra fine Satin Dam- 
ask Brown Linen Table Cloths—9-8, 5-4 and 6-4 Pil- 
low Case Linens—Cotton Shirtings and Sheetings, all 
the various widths and{qualities—Huckabuck , Birdseye 
and Damask Towelling—white Marseilles Quilts and 
Blankets—super printed Piano and Table Covers— 
French embossed do—colored damask aue plaid Table 
Cloths by the yard—together with every description of 
Goods wanted for Housekeeping, too namerous to men- 
tien, all of which will be sold at the very lowest market 
prices, either at wholesale or retail. 
march17 B3wis3wos. 





FAMILY BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, 
Jamaica Plain—Roxbury. 


Si om undersigned gives notice that he has disposed of 
his Mansion and buildings and a portion of his 
Real Estate at Jamaica Plains, for a term of years, to 
Mr. CORNELIUS M. VINSON. Mr. V. is a grad- 
uate of Harvard, and is officially and personally rec- 
ommended by persons of the highest respectability, with 
so much warmth and sincerity, that Mr. Greene, wi 
great cunfidence, commends him to the notice and favor 
of parents seeking a residence for their children. Mr. 
G. indulges the hopé that Mr. V. may acquire and long 
enjoy, not only the patronage, but also the friendship 
and Datates which for thirty years have afforded con- 
stant happiness to his predecessors, and which will in- 
sure their most grateful and enduring recollections. 


CHAS. W. GREENE. 


Tue Institution at Jamaica Plain, for many 
years under the superintendence of Charles W. Greene, 
Esq., will, after the first of April mext, be continued 
under the charge of the subscriber. 

This Establishment is especially adapted to the pur- 
poses of education, combining the advantages of a 
healthful and pleasant location, with large and conven- 
ient buildings, and extensive and watered grounds. 

The courses of study will be liberal, and have direct 
reference to the future pursuits of the pupil. Particu- 
lar attention willbe given to the studies preparatory to 
College or Mercantile life, and likewise to instruction 
in the modern languages. 

Great care will be bestowed on the Physical Educa- 
tion of the pupils, and on their forming habits of order, 
neatness and promptness. The harmonious debelop- 
ment of the Physical, Intellectual and Moral powers, 
will be the basis of the system of Education. ; 
The undersigned trusts that his preparatory studies 


with nine years’ experience as a public and private 
teacher, will procure him a share of the favor, hitherto 
so liberally bestowed on his predecessor. 
Circulars may be obtained of Mr Greene, at Jamaica 
Plain, and at the Bookstores of Wm. D. Ticknor & 
Co., and Charles Stimpson, Esqs., Boston; also at 
this Office. 
Cc. M. VINSON, A. M. 
No. 2. Bumstead Place. 

Boston, Jan’ry 1, 1849. 
Reference, by permission, is made to 
Rt. Rev. Manton Eastburn, D. D., Boston. 
Rev. Alexander H! Vinton, D D., ‘s 
John Homans, M. D., 66 

m. B. Fowle, Esq., 66 ‘ 
Professor Edward T. Channing, LL. D., Cambridge 


“s Charles Seck, P. 57., ss 
se C. C. Felton, LL. D., és 
ie Joseph Lovering, A. M., ss 

Rev. John A. Albro, D. D., a 
feb10 3mis 
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RiCEIVED FOR THE FOLLOWING PERIODICALS, 


BY 
THOMAS WILEY, JR., 
—Late Jordan & Wiley— 
AT THE 


BOSTON PERIODICAL AGENCY, 
No. 29 State Street. 


PicroriaL Montuiies. , Knickerbocker 5 00 
A Siliman’s Journal “ 500 


London World of Fash- Science and Arts 








ion 6 00) Daguerreoty pe (semi-mo.) 
London Art Union Jour- 3u0 
nal JUVENILE. 


Graham’s Magazine 
Godey’s Lady’s Book 
Columbian Magazine 
Union Magazine 

Ladies National Maga- 
zine 


8 00) 

3 00| Merry’s Museum 1 

3 00, Parley’s Magazine 100 
3 00} Youth’s Cabinet 1 00 
Young People’s Mag. 100 
0| Boys’ and Girls’ Mag. 1 060 


Christian Parler Maga- 

zine 2 00 Mepicat. 
Ladies’ Garland 1 00 
Family Circle 1 00| Braithwaite’s Retros- 
Sears’ Family Magazine 200} pect of Med. Science 


*,* Any two of theabove Medical Chirurgical Re- 

$300) view 300 
London Lancet 5 00 
Ranking’s Abstract 150 


Monthlies for $5 00. 








Reviews. Boston Medical and 300 
Sargical Journal } 

N.Y. Journal] of Medi- 
cine 80 

American Journal of 
Medical Science } S 


British and Foreign 

Medico Chirmeeiel¢ $00 

London, Foreign, met 
inburg and West- 


minster, $3 00 each, British and Foreign 

or for the four, Medical Review } 3 00 
Brownson’s Quarterly 3 00 
American (Whig) Re- Law. 
. view 5 00 

emocratic Law Librar 
North American | Law opener 7 
Christian 


Universalist 
Bibliotheca Sacra,Theo. 
Mass. Quarterly 

The 19th Century 0 


3 00 

5 00 300 
3 00 | Library of Law and Equi- 
300) ty 700 
400 

; a MIscELLANEOvs. 


London Pictorial Times 9 00 





RELIGiovus. Lon. Illustrated News 9 00 

Sab London Punch 500 
Biblical Repository 3 00; Farmers’ Library 5 80 
Christian Examiner 4 00, Horticulturist 3 00 


Monthly Religious Mag. 1 00' Horticultural Magazine 3 00 
National Preacher 1 00| Mechanics’ and English 
New Englander 300; Magazine 800 





Ladies’ Repository 2 00, Howitt’s Journal 300 

People’s Journal 300 

LiTerary. Mothers’ Magazine 1 00 

Blackwood’s Magazine 300 Mothers’ Assistant 100 

Eclectic 6 00 Mass Common School = 
nae J Age (weekly) 600| Journal 1,00 ° 

ant’s Merchants’ 5 00, Fowler’s P' - 
Jour. of Franklin Insti- | cal aa } 160 


tute 5 00.\Edinburg ~* 02 


_All the principal Newspapers of the day. A lihera! 
discount made to clubs, or individuals who subscribe 
for several works. All English Periodicals imported 
to order. 

All the above works may be neatly bound, and back 
numbers supplied when necessary, by leaving word at 
the Counter, eoposly feb12 





tae A lady who has for some time given 
instruction in a public Academy, in the higher 
English branches, in French, Drawing and Painting 
desires a situation either in a family, or in a private 
school. Satisfactory references will be given. Inquir 
at this Office. istf septlé 





PRIVATE INSTRUCTION,—REMOVAL. 


HE Subscriber has taken a room in the basement 
of the Church in Chauncy Place, where he will 
continue to receive private pupils and small classes. of 
either sex in any of the common branches of an English 
or Classical Education. Young men prepared for Col- 
lege for the Freshman or Sophomore Class. He will 
receive a few Lads to study in his room. 
mar h3l Atis W. P. ATKINSON. 








GENUINE PURIFIED 
OIL OF COD FISH LIVERS, 


For Consumption. 


BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, and all 
By cnsewncl the Throat and Lungs. This Oil is 
very white, pure, and almost tasteless. For the purity 
and efficacy of the Oil from my Laboratory, I refer tu 
the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal of February, 
December, 1848. Also to the following physicians, 
who are now using the Oil of my manufacture in the 





treatment of the above diseases: Geo. Bartlett, John 
Ware, John Homans, J. B. Gregerson, Jonas H. Lane, 
Samuel Morrill, J. W. Flint, Boston; Amos Twitch- 
ell, Keene, N. H.; Dr. MeRuer, Bangor, Me. 
Manufactured and for sale by the quantity, and put 
in bottles at 75 cents and 374 cents each, by 
EMERY SOUTHER, Chemist and Apothecary, 
Corner of Green st. and Lymaa Place. 


CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. Fi 
QG- Information has an cee Petsams.i to 
bser i i ving nce 
of Whale Oil’ bas Ihecn sold for the pure Cod Liver ¢ Oil, 
in this city, and those who use this article as a medi- 
cine, and dealers, would do well to be careful to pur- 
chase none but the genuine Oleum Jecorus Aselli, man- 
efactured by EMERY SOUTHER, 





Chemist and A 
cornet of Greta vt. tnd vena Piece. 
marchl0 uf 


at the Boston Latin School and Harvard University, ° 
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POETRY. 





For the Register. 
THE INDIAN CALLS. 


The Indian calls! Grant him a place of rest 

From wrong and violence forever free ; 

Grant him a portion of the boundless West, 

Where he may dwell, and learn to live like thee- 

There Jet him learn to till the fruitful soil, 

Subdue his passions fierce by reason’s sway i 

And find how vast the gains of patient toil, 

And all his nobler energies display: 

There let him learn it was not all a dream 

His fathers taught him of the Indian’s heaven, 

That there, beyond the mighty western stream, 

That home of rest may yet to him be given; 

Where he shall know his love who died for all, 

And on his Heavenly Father learn to call. 
March 23d, 1849. 4. ¥- 





TO THE MEMORY OF THE REV. O. W. B. 
PEABODY. 


| From the Christian Inquirer .] 


When evening shades steal o’er the earth 
And the stars shine clear and bright, 

When the moon, with soft and gentle power, 
Throws beauty o’et the night; 

I think of thee, in thy heavenly home, 
Away from toil and care, 

Where thy spirit rests from earthly woes, 
In its home so pure and fair. 


Thy spirit lingereth o’er us yet, 
Like the perfume of the flower, 
It stealeth ,ently o’er our souls, 
At this calm— this quiet hour; 
Like the dew that falleth on the earth, 
In the stillness of the night, 
Its gentle power steals softly o’er, 
When all is calm aad bright. 


We miss thee in our pleasant home, 
We miss thee at our hearth, 
Where thou didst often join with us, 
In the social joys of earth; 
We miss thee most where thou didst lead 
A little flock in prayer, 
There thou didst kindly give advice, 
To those who sought it there. 


We would not—could not wish thee back, 
To join us here below, 

For thou hast reaped the rich reward, 
Of a soul prepared to go; 

To go from sorrow, care and toil, 
To thy Heavenly home above, 

There i communion thou wilt join 
With saints in holy love. 


Long—long—thy influence will be felt, 
By all who knew thee here, 

*T will soothe and bind the broken heart, 
And wipe away the tear; 

For thou wert pure and free trom sin, 
As mortal man can be, 

We will not—cannot—wish thee back 
From thy eternity. 


And oft when all around is still, 
At evening’s holy hour, 

When o’er our souls an influence sweet 
Comes with a soothing power; 

We will think of thee as near us then, 
And wipe away the tear, 

Which gushes from affection’s fount, 


For one so near and dear. 





| This was the effect on strangers ; and in no de- 
| gree was i! abated by the closest intimacy.— 


| of ministry which no one could hear, and which 


shall get so much money for it,” naming the 
sum. . 

“ Are you willing to sell it to me for that 
sum ?’’ said the stranger. ; : 

** Certainly, that is all I cao obtain for it.”” 

The bargain was concluded by the stranger 
taking out his pocket-book and paying him the 
sum he had named, and then putting the neck- 
lace in his own pocket, saying, ‘* She shall have 
it for a new year’s gift.” 

Now let us on the first of January visit the 
poor sick girlagain. arly in the morning some 
voe hands her a little parcel—she opens it and 
there is her precious necklace, the gift of her 
dear mother before she left her fur the heavenly 
land. It was accompanied by a short note in 
which the writer begs her not to part with the 
necklace again while she lives, but to consider it 
her own to do as she pleases with it at her 
death. 

The stranger who had purchased this neck- 
lace, and sent it back to this poor girl, knew the 
true value of riches, and understood and enjoyed 
the luxury of doing good, of making the poor 
and the sorrowful rejoice. 





PRISCILLA GURNEY? 

[There lived under Sir T. F. Buxton’s roof, 
ove of his wife’s sisters, of whom we have the 
following charming portrait from Sir Fowell’s 
own hand. Can there be found a nore beautiful 
and touching scene than is presented in the clos- 
ing paragraph? Here is a portrait which we be- 
lieve will never fade from the memory of whoev- 
er has once looked upon it.] 


“I never knew an individual who was less 
one of the multitude than Priscilla Gurney. In 
her person, her manners, her views, there was 
nothing which was not the very reverse of com- 
mon-place. There was an air of peace about 
her which was irresistible in reducing all with 
whom she conversed under her gentle influence. 


Something there was, undoubtedly, in the beau- 
ty of her countenance and in the extreme delica- 
ey which constituted that beanty ; in a complex 
ion perfectly clear ; in the simplicity and absence 
of ali decoration but that of the most refined neat- 
ness, which, altogether, conveyed to every one’s 
mind the strongest conception of purity ;—and 
these attractions of person were aided by man- 
ners which nicely corresponded. No less re- 
markable were the powers of her mind. 1 have 


ilarly confounded. {[ know not what grammar 
you use in this school. I trust that it is an old 
one; for some of the new grammars sanction 
these vulgarisms, and, in looking over their 
tables of irregular verbs, I have sometimes half 
expected to have tne book dashed from my hand 
by the indignant ghost of Lindley Murray.— 
Great care and discretion should be employed in 
the use of the common abbreviations of the nega- 
tive forms of the substantive and auxiliary verbs. 
Can't, don't and havn't, are admissible in rapid 
conversation, on trivial subjects. Isn’t and 
hasn't are more harsh, yet tolerated by respec 

table usage. Didn't, couldn't, wouldn't and 
shouldn't, make as uopleasant combinations ot 
consonants ws can well be uitered, and fall short 
but by one remove of those unutterable names of 
Polish gentlemen, which sometimes excite our 
wonder in the columns of a newspaper. Won't 
for will not, and aint for is not or are not, are 
absolutely vulgar; and aint, for das not or have 
not, is utterly intojerable. : 

Nearly akin to these offences against good 
gtammur is another ontasteful practice, inte 
which you are probably more in danger ef fall- 
ing, and which is a crying sin among young 
ladies—I mean the use of exaggerated, extrava- 
gant forms of speech, saying splendid for pretty, 
magnificent for handsome, horrid fur very, horri- 
ble tor unpleasant, immense for large, thousands 
or myriads for any number more than /wo. 
Were | to write down, for one day, the conver- 
sation of some young ladies of my acquaintance, 
and then to interpret it literally, it would imply 
that, within the compass of twelve or fourteen 
hours, they had met with more marvellous ad- 
ventures and hair-breadth escapes, had passed 
through more distressing experiences, had seen 
more imposing spectacles, had endured more 
fright, and enjoyed more rapture, than would 
suffice for half a dozen commun lives. This 
habit is attended with many inconveniences. It 
deprives you of the intelligible use of strong 
expressions, when you need them. If you use 
them all the me, nobody understands or believes 
you when you use them in earnest. You are in 
the same predicament wita the boy who cried 
WOLF so often, when there was no wolf, that no- 
body would go to his relief when the wolf came. 
This habit has also a very bad moral bearing. 
Our words have a reflex influence upon our 
characters. Exaggerated speech makes one 
careless of the truth. The habit of using words 
without regard to their riggtful meaning, ofien 
leads one Lo distort facts, to misreport conversa- 
tions, and to magnily statements in mutters io 
which the literal truth is important to be told.-— 
You can never trust the testuumony of one who, 





seldom known a person of such sterling ability ; 
and it is impossible to mention these mental 
powers without adverting to that great, and in 
my estimation, that astonishing display of them 
which was afforded by her ministry. 
tened to many eminent preachers, and many 
speakers also, but I deem her as perfect a speak- 
er as ever | heard. 


and, above all, her own strong conviction that | 


she was urging the truth, and truth of the ut-| 
mostimportance—the whole constituted a species 
| am persuaded no one ever did hear, without a/ 
deep impression. . ° ° 

“ Two or three days before Priscilla died she | 
sent for me, as desiring to speak to me about 
something of importance. ‘The moment she be- 
gan to speak she was seized with a convulsion of | 
coughing, which continued for a long time, rack- | 
ing her feeble frame. ~ She still seemed deter- | 








mined to persevere, but at length, finding all | 
strength exhausted, she pressed my hand and | 
said, ‘** The poor, dear slaves!’’ I could not but 
understand her meaning, for during her illness | 
she had repeatedly urged upon me to make their | 
cause and condition the first object of my life, | 
feeling nothing so heavy on her heart as their | 
sufferings. [Pp. 94 and 112, Am. Ed. 





as 


TION. 


I have lis: | 


| strained and extravagant : } 
¢ : speech. They do not 
The tone of her voice, her} 8 P y 


beauty, the singular clearness of her conception, | 


in common conversation, is indifferent to the im- 
| port, and regardless of the power, of words. I 
|am acquainted with persons whose representa- 
| ions of facts always need translation and correc- 
| tion, and who have utterly just their reputation 
| fur veracity, solely through this habit ef over- 


|mean to he; but they have a dialect of their 


sense from that given them in the daily inter- 
course of discreet and sober people. 


own, in which words bear an entirely different) 


longer recognize the once familiar aspect of his 
native country, and his surprise was increased 
by the appearance of a large cross triumphantly 
erected over the principle gate of Ephesus.— 
His singular dress and obsolete language con- 
founded the baker, to whom he offered an 
ancient medal of Decius, a8 the current coin of 
the empire; and Jamblichus on the suspicion of a 
secret treasure, was dragged before the judge. 
Their mutual jnquiries produced the amazing 
discovery, that two centuries were almost elaps- 
ed since Jamblichue and his friends had escaped 
from the rage of a pagan tyrant. The Bishop 
of Ephesus, the clergy, :he magistrate, the peo- 
ple, and, 1 is said, the Emperor Theodosius 
himself, hastened to visi! the cavern of the Seven 
Sleepers, who related their story, bestowed their 
benediction, and at the same instant peaceably 
expired, [Mrs, Jameson's Poetry of Sacred and 
Legendary Art. 





Tne Farner or Rosert AND Tuomas Em 
mett. Mr. Henry Grattan, in the life of his 
diatinguished father, relates the following anec- 
dote of the father of Robert and Thomas Em- 
mett. ‘*The education he gave his suns was sin- 
gular; and led to many of their misfortune. 
Curran used to describe him very drolly, giving 
them their ‘morning draught,’ ‘Well, lemple, 
what would you do for your country’? Addis, 
would you kill yoar brother for your country ¢ 
would you kill your sister for your country! 
would you kill me!’—Thus, he misdirected the 
natural spirit of yoyth, and infused into their 
minds an extravagani sort of patriotism.” 





HISTORY OF GOLD. 


This metal is playing such a part in the for- 
tunes of our people, that a few facts in its his- 
tory may he interesting. 


Before the fifteenth centary, Europe was very 
poor, and the precious metals especially were 
very rare. All Europe does not, upon the best 
authorities, appear to have possessed more than 
two hundred millions in value. The discovery 
of America wrought a great change, and the 
consequence was abundance of the precious met- 
als and a depreciation in their value, from which 
they have never reco'ered. So sudden was the 
change, that in the interval between 1570 and 


MORTON’S 
Letheon Dental Establishment, 


NO. 19 TREMONT ROW, 
Opposite the Boston Museum. 


QG- This Establishment takes its name from being 
the place where Ether was first inhaled, and the dis- 
covery of its uses originally made;—and as its name 
imports, the various operations of Dental Sur, are 
here performed, and Ether or Chloroform administered 
by the discoverer himself. The operations of EX- 
TRACTING, FILLING and INSERTING TEETH, 
performed by Dr. Morton, embrace the most modern 
improvements in America and Europe, and in conse- 
quence of the Ether Discovery, his extensive corres- 
pondence with the most skilful practitioners, at home 
and abroad, gives him the great advantage of gaining 
the earliest intelligence of all inventions and discove- 
ries in his profession. Dr. Morton offers his services 
in the administration of Ether with especial confidence, 
having had great experience both at his own rooms 
and at 


THE MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL HOSPITAL, 


in connection with the Surgeons of that Institution, 
who are respectfully referred to. 


Extracts from the Reports of the Exhibition of the Worces- 
ter County Mechanics Association. 


“ARTIFICIAL TEETH. A set of Teeth were shown 
by Dr. Morton, which were not only carved ina very 
handsome tanner, perhaps faulilese, having the partic- 
ular merit of sustaining the harmony of proportion to 
the last Teeth of the jaw, and giving a peculiarly natu- 
ral appearance of the gun and jaw in that part, but 
were articulated in the most perfect manner. “They 
were more complete and more perfect, taken altogether 
than any other. ‘The Committee on that account regard 
them as the best. SILVER MEDAL.” 


“The Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association 
award this Diploma to MORTON & ,WLILITMAN, 
for a splendid case of Artificial Teeth, exhibited by 
them at the Exhibition and Fair of 1847. 

Greorce G,. Smith, Pres. 
Henry N. Hooper, Vice Pres. 
Joun Kuny, Sec.” 


Extract from the Report of the Mass, General Hospital. 


“Dr. Morton, in 1846, discovered the facts before 
unknown, that Ether would prevent pain in Sargical 
Operations. He first established these facts by oumer- 
ous operations on Teeth. 
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words, the price of gold and silver fell 
thirds. 


The single mine of Potosi produced five 
a half times as much of these metals as all Bue 
rope possessed before the discovery. In Mexi- 
co a single mine furnished four millions in a few 
months, The accurate political economist, Chev- 
alier, states that the whole amount of precious 
metals extracted from the mines of America 
since Columbus, represents a value of thirty-five 
thousand millions of franes, of which twenty- 
seven thousand five hundred millions were in 
silver and seven thousand five hundred millions 
in gold, Ajmost all of this sum found its way 





**In this connection, it may not be amiss to 
notice a certain class of phrases, often employed 
to fill out and dilute sentences, such as /'m sure | 


| —J declare— That's a fact!—You know—I1 want 
to know—Did you ever!'— Well, I never!—aud 


tne like. 
conversation, weaken the force of the assertions 
or statements with which they are connected, | 
and give unfavorable impressions as to the good 
breeding of the person that uses them. 

*You will be surprised, youeg ladies, to hear 
me add to these counsels—‘Above all things, | 


swear not atall.’ Yetthere is a great deal ot | on 


swearing among those who would shudder at| 


the very though: of being profane. The Jews— | a globe a little less than one hundred feet in di- 


| ameter and the quantity of gold would not form 


who were afiaid to use the most sacred names 
in Common speech—were accustomed to swear | 
by the temple, by the altar, and by their own 


| heads; and these oaths were rebuked and for: | 
| bidden by divine authority. [| know not why} 
HINTS TO YOUNG LADIES ON CONVERSA-) the rebuke and prohibition apply not with fall) &Y- 


force to the numerous oaths, by goodness, faith, | America, would not fil 


into Europe. 


This French philosopher gave his nuted lec- 
tures in 1842, and speaks thus of the wealth of 
| America: “Surely this is a magnificent sum, 
thirty-five milliards, or thousand millions of 


All these forms of speech disfigure| franes; the mind is dazzled at once. Yet,when we | dict returned in their favor. 


consider the natural deposites of the New World 


their extent, their virtual fecundity, we are fore- | 


ed to confess that it is but a mere trifle of the 
immense treasures hid within the bowels of this 


rich continent.”’ 


He enters into an estimate of the solid magni- 
de of the amount of precious metals furnished 
by America. The quantity of silver would form 


| a cube of seventeen feet square. 


This estimate brings the amount far more 
within our conception than the estimate in mon- 
All the gold mined since Columbus, in 


our modern houses. 


1630 the price of corn was tripled, or in other 


lalarge room in one of 
For this smell heap of 


day published. 


Coxntents.—-Macaulay’s History-—Hongary in 
1848—Princes and Priests, or Oriental Daguerreotypes 
—Travels of Abidin—Notes on Men and Things in 
Ausiralia—Aunt Bridget’s Story—Love and Mesmer- 
ism—Collectanea, etc. ; 

Published twice a month at $3 00 a year by 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


march24 lis2o0s 111 Washington st. 





eee People’s Journal, all the back 
Numbers of the new series, from August, 1848. 
Black wood’s Magazine for March. 
North British Review for February, &c. &c. 
Just received by 


lis2o0s 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


march24 111 Washington st. 





NE HUNDERD ORIGINAL TALES. Is 

PRESS. Qne Hundred Original Tales, for 
Children, by Joseph Hine. These Tales have been 
submitted to a Jury of Children and a unanimous ver- 
Also, ‘*A Trap to catch a 
| Sunbeam,” by Miss Planche. ‘It is a sweet bit of 
| Christmas fire-side narrative,”’ will shortly be pub- 
| lished by 





JAMES MUNROE & CO., 


mareh24 lis20s 134 Washington st. 





NES BOOKS. The Bee Keeper’s Manual 
IN 12mo, 
Ninevah and its remains, 8vo, 
Memoir and Writings, Rev. W. B. Homer, 
12mo, 
The late Expedition to the Dead Sea, 12mo, 
Macaulay's England, 2 vols in 1, Portrait, 
Minifre’s Drawing Book, 56 Steel Plates, 8vo, 3 
President Everett’s Speech, 7th Feb. 
Moral and Spiritual Condition of Boston, by 
T. Parker, 
The Boston Massacre of 1770, 8vo, 
The Midnight Sun, by Miss Brewer, 


ie) 
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WILLIAM E. GASH, 


IMPORTER OF 
CHINA, GLASS & CROCKERY WARE, 
AND DEALER IN 
Britannia Ware, Tea Trays, Knives & Foiks, 
SOLAR, ASTRAL & MANTEL LAMPS, 
GIRANDOLES, CANDELEBRAS, &c., 
WHOLESALE § RETAIL, 


No. 262 
WASHINGTON STREET, 


Corner of Avon Place, 
BOSTON. 


W. E. C., invites his former customers, and all pur- 
chasers to examine his new stock of Inox, Stone, 
Cuina and Dinner Wark. 


Particular attention given to furnishing Hotels 
and Fawilies with Wares imported expressly 
for the purpose, which cannot fail to give 
entire satisfaction. 


Glass made and cut to order. Lamps of every descrip- 
tion repaired at short notice. 
WARE LOANED FOR BALLS AND PARTIES. 
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NEW HYMN BOOK. 
CHRISTIAN HYMNS} 


FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP. 
NINETEENTH EDITION. 


fing Subscribers would ask the particular attention 
of Clergymen, and of Churches and Societies gen- 
erally, to this new ard highly approved Collection of 
Hymns for Public Worship, prepared expressly to meet 
tle wants of the societies of our denomination. 
compilers have endeavored to prepare a more lyrical 
collection than most of those now in-use, better adapted 
for singing, and containing a greater variety of metres. 
They have sought to make the book what the present 
state of our churches and societies demands, and have 
consulted, for that purpose, not only different clergy- 
men, but leaders of choirs, and many other persons of 
taste and judgment. 

Although this book has been published less than four 

years, it is now used in fifty of our Societies, and this 

fact is considered sufficient to show the estimation in 
which it is held, and the manner in which it has stood 
the test of comparison with other Collections. 

The following are some of the peculiar merits of the 
Christian Hymns :—the nuniber of hymns is very large; 
the variety of subjects and metres is very great; the 
hymns are better adapted for singing; the plan of ar- 
rangment is improved; and the price is very low. 

The following is a list of places where the Christian 
Hymns is in use. 





MalineE. 
Belfast; Thomaston; Bath. 


New Hampsuire. 
Dublin; Keene; Peterboro’; Wilton; Concord; 
Manchester; Fitzwilliam. 
VERMONT. 
Pomfret; Windsor. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Hollis Street Society; Twelfth Society; New 
North; Broadway Society, Boston; Lee Street Society, 
Divinity School, Cambridge; East Cambridge; Hing- 
ham; East Medway; Barnstable; Taunton; Hopkin- 
ton; Bridgewater; East Bridgewater; West Bridge- 
water; Harvard; Roxbury; Concord; Stow; Wor- 
cester; Upton; Fitchburg; West Newton; Lawrence; 
Dedbam; Gloucester; Northboro’; Woburn; Win- 
chendon; Dorchester; New Bedford; Ware. 

New York; Troy. 
Wisconsin; Milwaukie. 
Louisiana; New Orleans. 

QG- Copies furnished for examination. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
lisostt 111 Washington st, Boston 


CHRISTIANITY AND SLAVERY. 


HRISTIANITY AND SLAVERY: A Review 
of Dra. Fuller and Wayland on Slavery. By 
Rev. Wa. Hacvue, Boston. Price 12} cents. 

**A very able argument, and a most triumphant vin- 
dication of the Bible from the charge of sanctioning 
| slavery made by Dr. Fuller; and of not prohbiting 
| it, admitted by Dr. Wayland. We have not in a long 


time read any thing on the subject of slavery with more 
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Albion Life Insurance Company, 
LONDON, NEW YORK AND BOSTON, 
_INSTITUTED IN 1805, 


HE undersigned having been appoi 
- Ppointed A 

T the Albion Company for Boston and icles ons 
8 rome to receive proposals for lusurances on ives 
a ides amomened in unexceptionable cases to grant 
ye ut reference to the Board of Directors in 

ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPAN 
me whee Soren. vt from a large paid up aon 
pos aero prohts of a business of over FORTY 

Premi ‘ 
— may be paid quarterly, half yearly, or an. 
When the insurance is for the whole ¢ f Li 
HALF the premium may remain unpa; ee tik, 
paying interest. stor for five years on 


he insured icipate AT ONCE j 

of the business both in Europe and Aenecten pes tee 
first division of profits in 1849, which are paid in a “5 
No charge for sea risk from any one part of the ae. 
can Continent to any other part. es 
Medical Examiners—J. B. 8. Jacksox, M. pH) J 
Mason Warren, M. D. ee 
Prospectuses and all requisite information can be had 
at our Office, No 5 Merchants’ Exchange, Boston. 
WM. HALES, } Agents to the Company 
SAML. PAGE, § for Boston and vicinity, 


ostf 


NEW HYMN BOOk. 


Wyse D. TICKNOR & CO., corner of 
, Washington and School Streets, have jest pub- 
lished a new and stereotype Edition of a Book of 
Hymne, for Public and Private Devotion—Edited }, 

Rev. Samuel Longfellow, and Rev. Samuel eld 
containing many additional hymns, handsomely bound 
in black sheep,—Price 624. A liberal discount mad 

to cyan ol Tip eye has been adopted by ao 
era ur » and the publishers ar i , 
that it gives great satietelilée. afer heow 
ona are some of the testimonials in favor ot 


ag21 





[From the Lierary World.] 


“As a collection of sacred poetry : 
Hymas, this book cannot be pall snd ay oe 


[From the Evening Gazette .] 

“It is probably the most poetical compilati 
Christian poems adapted to the Spiritual Sanofi aa 
munity, that has been issued in our country, combining 
as it does all the higher elements of religious composi- 
tion.” 


[From the Daily Advertiser.} 


“It is well that the beauties of this collection are so 
well known as to make a new Edition necessary, Itis 
indeed a most happy selection of the gems of devotiova 
poetry in England and our own country, with the addi- 
tion of several! very excellent hymns which first appear- 
ed in this work. More than one hundred additional 
hymns are added in this Edition.”’ 

[From the Daily Atlas.} 
“Por ths excellent collection of sacred poetry, we 
are indebted to the conjoint labors of the Rev. Samuel 
Longfellow, a brother of our own best poet, and the 
Rev. Samuel Johnson. So far as we feel competent to 
judge about such matte 5, we should think it well calcu. 
lated to meet the wants sf religious Societies. Asa book 
of religious poetry, suited to the reading of a person of 
refined taste, it is superior to any collection that we 
have examined. Besides the best Hymns of the Eng- 
lish lyrical poets, it contains many ‘sacred songs,” 
from the pens of Longfellow, Bryant, Pierpont, Beifinch, 
Norton, Whittier, Furness, Frothingham ana others of 
our American Bards. 
These Hymns are among the best in the collection, 
and the compilers have done the religious public a favor 
in thus bringing them together 


[From the Boston Courier. } 


**A more valuable collection of devotional poetry we 
feel confident has never been issued. It seems to have 
been made by Editors possessing the requisite taste and 
poetic feeling for such a task, and hardly any one will 
take up the book for the first time without reading 
every line it contains. A volume so delightful in its 
designs and execution must find a wide circulation in 
our Churches, and among the family circles of our coun- 
try. 





[From the Boston Transcript. ] 

‘While many of the beautiful hymns of Watts and 
Wesley are here retained, there is many a Gem of de- 
Votional poetry not so well known, selected from Bow- 
ring, Roscoe, Sterling, Montgomery, Milman, Heber, 
Gray, Bulfinch, Keble, Follen and others, whose 
genius in this department of writing requires ne further 
eadorsement than the perusal of the hymns in this collec. 
tion.’ 

Societies desirous of examining this work with the 
view of introducing it may obtain copies, gratis, on ap 
plication to the Publishers. oct 
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‘ | patience and mercy, which we hear from lips that | 
‘J > a , ; 
[From Rev. A. P. Peabody’s Address before the mean to be neither coarse nor irreverent, in the | ; 
See High School, Newburyport.) pare street and parlor. And amoment’s| 294 80 much misery oS the y yh 
st ; : -e]]. .| worth as moch actually asthe produce of a sin- 
‘| propose to offer you a few hints on con- reflection will convince any well-disposed per | oy iat & 04 ro rw esnventiosal 
sorcathen., | son, that, in the exclamation Lor! the catiing| 8'¢ OR Mine” Apart trom 


How large a portion of life does it f me 
‘ ’ ; ‘offofa single Jewer from a consecrated word| Opinions of men, may we not say that one of our 
fillup! How innumerable are its ministries | ® , . Pennsylvania iron mines, with a drawing of 


and its uses! Jt is the most refined species of | ©" hardly save one from the censure andthe) Voit cine . , : 
P |pensliy written in the third commandment, [| Watts’ engine and Fulton’s steamboat; is of 


Parkman’s Oregon Trail, with Plates 12mo, 
Mrs Putnam’s Receipt Book 16mo, 
Peabody's Memoir and Sermons, 2d ed 12mo, 100 
‘The above for sale by 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., 
134 Washington, opposite School st. 
lis2os 
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yellow mineral, so much blood has been shed | 


interest than we have felt in reading this.’”’ [Dover 
Star. 

STRICTURES on the Rev. Wm. Hague’s Review 
of Drs. Faller and Wayland on Domestic Slavery.— 
7 Rev. TuHos. MeReEpiTH, Raleigh, N.C. Price 
12} 


cents. 
**It is in reply to Mr Hague’s Review of Fulle: and 


REENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYMNS. 
Newcy Srereotryrev Epition. The sub 
scribers have recently procured new stereotype plates of 
this popular collection of Sacred Poetry, now used of 
nearly all the Societies of the denomination,and have just 
published the 44th Edition, to which an addition of over 
One Hundred Hymns has been made. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE POOR GIRL AND HER GOLD NECKLACE. 


march31 
We take the following true story from the 





It is from 


January No. of the Child's Friend. 
the pen of Mrs. Follen. We feel sure our young 
readers will admire and love the character both 
of the young girl described, and of the benevo- 








recreation—the most sparkling source of merri- | 
ment. It imterweaves, with a never-resting | do not regard these expressions as harmless.— 
shutile, the bends of domestic sympathy. It) *- 
fastens the ties of friendship, and runs along | °! speech. 
the golden links of the chain of love. It en-| 


Nor do they accord with the simple, | 
| quiet- habit of mind and tone of feeling which | 


more reel value to this country in producing ac- 


'I believe them inconsistent with Christian Jaws| #! good, than all the silver and gold in Peru, 


Mexico, or California? 


Yet, we will not slander gold. It is a usefal 
servant, and we have no desire to make our ac- 


EABODY’S SERMONS,—Second Edition. Ser- 
mons by the lite William B. O. Peabody, D. D., 
with a Memoir by his brother, 2d ed, 12mo, pp 400— 
price $100. Published and for sale by 
JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
No. 134 Washington, opposite School street. 


Wayland, and takes the Southern view of the question, 
presenting the Bible argument in favor of Slavery in 
probably all its strength. The style is temperate, and 
the writer seems to have entered into a calm and dis- 
passionate examination of the subject; and as it is 


_ They have also pul !shed another Edition containing 

in addition to the Hymns embraced in supplementan 

| pages, a SERVICE BOOK for the use of those Socie 
| ties desiring to introduce this mode of worship. 

Two separate editions will in future be issued—ont 

with the text as heretofore, for use where this edition is 


world stood 
siter.ont 

shores, gi 
spirit neve 


well, in forming our judgment upon any question, to 
look carefully at all sides, and in this case, especially, 
all parties are entitled to a hearing, we commend the 
book to our readers.” [Christian Messenger. 


ONESIMUS; Or the Apostolic Direction to Chris- 
tian Masters in reference to their Slaves. By Evan- 


riches charity, and makes the gift twice | are the most favorable to bappiness and useful-| 
: _ 2 
blessed. There is, perhaps, a peculiar appro- | "°** and ror a — wo yee mami pe bd and 
priateness in the selection of this topic for an \¥°Y4Mt youth as on the sedateness of maturer 
address to young ladies; for they do more | ¥®®"* Che frame of mind in which a young | 


lent gentleman whose name and benevolent deed 
are mentioned at the close of the story. We 
shall, next week, take from the Child’s Friend | 


used or desired, corresponding in all respects to the one 
marchBi lisBeo now in use, with the pe oe, Sel pire to, but on 
new type, and the other with the Service Book and 
Supplementary Hymns. 

The additions have been made, with great care, by 
the Rev R. C. Waterston, Pastor of the Church of the 


quaintance with it any the less. ‘The gold fever 
has ever been a chronic disease of man, and we 
all come in for ourshare. [Prov. Journal. 
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NEW AND VALUABLE BOOKS. Nineveh 
LN and its remains, with an account of a visit to the 
Chaldean Christians and the Yegids or Devil Wor- 
shipvers, &c., 1 vol, Svo, beautifully illustrated. 


another true story, in which this same benevo- 
lent gentleman bears a part. 





establishing the general tone and standard of | YeTY different trom that which prompts the 
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*] will tell you yet another true story, Frank,” 
said his mother. 

*¢ There was a poor gir] who was ill of a con- 
sumption. She did not suffer much, but she was 
pretty certain that she would never get well.— 
She was very happy, however, for she had many 
beautiful thoughts to keep her company in her 
sick room. 

One day a good man of her acquaintance came 
to visit her, and told her of a school in which he 
was engaged to teach colored people who had 
been slaves and had run away from their masters 
and gone to Canada where there can be no sla- 
very, as it belongs to Great Britain, They are 
now free, happy English subjects. He told her 
that he was trying to get money to pay the 
teachers in :his schvol, for they of course did not 
expect the poor negroes to pay anything but 
their labor, as far as that would go, to meet the 
expenses of their education. 

The poor girl was very much interested and 
wished much to contribute something to such a 
good cause, and ielt grieved at her poverty.— 
Presently her face lighted up with a sad smile. 
** | have,” said she, ‘* one thing of value which 


* T could give you but,” and she looked very sad, 


* it would be hard parting with it. My mother 
gave itto me.” She went to a drawer and took 
out of it a golden necklace, and then as if she 
were talking to herself she said, “* How sweetly 
my mother smiled upon me when she put this 
round my neck. I eannot wear it now, my neck 
is so thin, and then it is always covered up, and 
no one sees it. She would wish me to give it 
for this purpose, | know. Yes, she would like 
I should do it. But then I cannot bear to give 
it away, it was hers, she wore it herself, and I 
shall not keep it a great while longer at any 
rate. I can desire my uncle to give it to the 
school when | am gone.” She covered her face 
with her hands, but you could see her tears 
through her thin emaciated fingers. 

The friend who had told her about the school, 
simply to please and interest ber, begged her not 
to think any more of giving away the necklace, 
and spoke to her of something else. 

* No,” aaid she, “ | cannot keep it now that 
it-has come into my mind that I ought to give it 
to you for the school. Forgive my weakness ; 
yon must take it, but the thought of my dear de- 
parted mother brings the tears to my eyes.” 

** Think of it again then before you give away 
this precious necklace,’’ said the good man, 

She put the necklace into his hand and said as 
she did so, ‘‘ | have thought of it again, and [ 
have decided to give it.” He took it and left 
the generous hearted girl, praying that she might 
recover, but fearing that he should never see her 
again. 

Not long after this he was in a steamboat on 
his way to some place where he hoped to find aid 
for the institution he had so mach at heart: 
there he met a gentleman whom he had much con- 
vérsation with upon various subjects; among 
others this institution for the instruction of these 
poor runaways. He mentioned among other 
things this poor girl's gift to this benevolent in- 
stitution and her grief at parting with her mo- 
ther’s gold necklace. ‘+ | hated,” said he, “ to 
take it; she will not stay here long, and her 
pleasures are very few.” _He mentioned also the 
name of the town, which is in New Hampshire, 
where she lived. 


“ That is my native place,” said the gentle- ~ 


man to whom he was relating the story. ‘«Wij] 
ou let me see the necklace t’’ 
‘ Certainly,” said he, and he took it from his 
et. 
“ What sum of money shail you obtain for 
this necklace ‘”’ 
“TJ have had it weighed,” said he, ‘and I 


e ile ‘ ; 
than any other class in the community towards | lady says, in reply toa question, Mercy! no, | 


social intercourse The voices of many of you jsimpie modest no. Wera there any room 
conversation; and you are fast approaching an j of the tormer answer, for the unnatural, excited, 
age when you will take prominent places in | fluttered state of mind implied in the use of the 
general society, will be the objects of peculiar | 
regard, and will, in a great measure, determine | the truth, or an unwillingness to acknowledge 
whether the social converse in your respective | '* ; 
circles shall be valgar or refined, censorious or| “In fine, transparency is an essential attribute 
kindly, frivolous or dignified, jot all graceful and becoming speech. Language 

Let me first beg you, if you would be good | ought to represent the speaker's ideas, and nei- 


. A } v 
talkers, to form and fix now (for you can do this | ther more nor jess. Exclamations, needless 


tion. The words which you now miseall, it will lasteful as the streamers of tattered finery, which 
cost you great pains in after life to pronounce | YOU Sometimes see fluttering about the person 
aright, and you will always be in danger of re-| 0f # dilapidated belle. Let your thoughts be as 


equally toshan. One is that of carelessness; | by large words, or to rig out foolish conceits in 
the other, that of extreme precision, as if the | 
sound of the words uttered were constantly up- | think and feel; and let the tongue always be an 
permost in the mind. This last fault always | honest interpreter of the heart.” 

suggests the idea of vani'y and pedantry, and is, | 
of itself, enough to add a deep indigo hue to a 
young lady’s reputation. 

** One great fault of New England prenunci- 
ation is, that the work is performed tuo much by 
the outer organs of speech. The tones of the 
voice have but little cepth. Instead of a gener- 
ous play of the throat and lungs, the throat al- 
must closes, apd the voice seems to be tormed in 
the mouth, 11 18 this that gives what is called a 
nasal tone to the voice, which, when denied free 
range through its lawful avenues, rushes in part 
through the nose. We notice the nasal prouun- 
ciation in excess here and there in an individual, 
while Englishmen and Southerners observe it as 
a prevailing charsetersistic of all classes of people 
in the Northern States. Southerners in genesal 
are much less careful and accurate in pronuncia- 
tion than we are; but they more than compen- 
sate for this deficiency by the full, round tunes 
in which they utter themselves. In our super- 
ficial use of the organs of speech, there are some 
consonants which we are prone to omit altogeth- 
er. This is especially the case with g in woids 
that end with ing. Nine persons out of ten say 
singin instead of singing. I know some public 
speakers, avd many private ones, who never pro- 
nounce the ¢ in such words as object and pros- 
pect. Very few persons give the right sound to 
r final. Far is generally pronounced as if it 
were written fah. Now, I would not have the 
full Hibernian roll of ther; but | would have 
the presence of the letter more distinctly recog- 
nized than it often is, even by persons of refined 
and fastidious taste. 

** Let me next beg you to shun all the un- 
grammatical vulgarisms which are often heard, 
but which never fail to grate harshly on a well- 
tuned ear. If you permit yourselves to use them 
now, you will never get rid of them. I know a 
venerable and accomplished lawyer, who has 
stood at the head of his profession in this State, 
and has moved in the most refined society for 
half a century, who to this day says Aaint for 
has not, having acquired the habit whena school- 
boy. Ihave known persons who have for years 
tried unsuccessfully to break themselves of say- 
ing done for did, and you and I for you and me. 
Many well-educated persons, through the power 
of long habit, persist in saying shew for showed, 
while they know perfecily well that they might, 
with equal propriety, substitute snew for snowed; 
and there is not far hence a clergyman, marvel- 
lously precise and fastidious in his choice of 
words, who is very apt to commence his sermon 
by saying: ‘1 shew you in a recent discourse,’ 
A false delicacy has very generally introduced 
drank as the pexfect participle of drink, instead 
of drunk, which alone has any respectable av- 
| thority in its favor; and the impe and per- 





MARRIED LIFE. 


The following beautiful advice to married per- 
sons is from the pen of Frederika Bremer. ** De- 
ceive not one another in small things nor in 
great things. One liitle lie has, before now, 
disturbed a whole married life. A small cause 
has often great consequences—Fold not your 
arms together and sit idle— Laziness is the Dev- 
il’s cushion.’ Do not run much from your home. 
One’s own health isof more worth than gold. } 
Many « marriage, my friend, begins like a anow 
wreath. And why! Because the married pair 
neglect to be as well pleased with each other 
after marriage as before. Endeavor, always, 
my children, to please one another, but at the 
same time, keep God in your thoughts. Lavish 
not all your love on to-day, for remember that 
marriage has its to-morrow, and its day after to- 
morrow, too, ‘Spare,’ as many say, ‘fuel for 
the winter’—Consider, my daughter, what the 
word wife expresses. The matried woman is 
the husband’s domestic faith; in her hands he 
must be able to confide house and family, be 
able to trust her with the key of his neart, as 
well as the key of his eating room. His honor 
and his home are under her keeping—his well 
being in her hand. Think of this, And ye sons 
be faithful husbands and guod fathers of families. 
Act so that your wife shall esteem and love 
you.” 





THE SEVEN SLEEPERS. 


The story of the Seven Sleepers is the most 
romantic of the legends of the church. It is as 
follows: — When the Emperor Decius persecuted 
the Christians, seven noble youths uf Ephesus 
concealed themselves in a spacious cavern, on 
the side of an adjacent mountain, where they 
were doomed to perish by the tyrant, who gave 
orders that the entrance should be firmly secured 
by a pile of stones. They immediately fell in- 
to a deep slumber, which was most miraculous! 
prolonged, without injuring the powers of life, 
during a period of one hundred and eighty-seven 
years. At the end of that time, the slaves ot 
Adolus, to whom the inheritance of the moun- 
tain had descended, removed the stones to sup. 
ply materials for some rustic edifice. The light 
of the sun darted into the cavern and the Seven 
Sleepers were permitted to awake. Soon after 
rising from their sleep, which they thought had 
lasted only a few hours, they were pressed by 
the calls of hunger, and resolved that Jambli- 
chus, one of their number, should secretly re- 
torn to the city, to purchase bread for the use 














already, IL doubt not, strike the key-note of home for doubt, I should have sume doubt of the truth | 


oath, might indicate either an unfitness to weigh | 


only now) habits of correct and easy pronuncia- | &Xpletives, unmeaning extravagances, are as un- | 


turning inadvertently to your old pronunciation. | Stfong, as witty, as brilliant, as you can make| 
There are two extremes, which you ought | them; but never seek to atone for feeble thought} 


the spangled robe of genuine wit. Speak as you | 


Cuinese Hemp.—French agriculture has re- 
| cently been enriched by a very important new 
| production, This precious article is the Chi- 
| nese hemp, the Lo ma corchorus, the seeds of 
| which were imported into France by M. Stier, a 
| member of the French embassy in China and 
| has been cultivated and naturalized at Marseilles 
| by M. Garnier Savatier. This hemp, the re- 
| production of which is now secured by the seeds 
| which have ripened in the best possible manner, 
| grows to the height of twenty-four or twenty-five 
feet, the stalk is from 5 to 6 inches in circumfer- 
| ence, euch plant produces from two to three 
| kilograms of seed, and furnishes thread enough 
| to make a yard of superb lawn, superior in beau- 
ty and quality to any obtained from French 
materials, The cultivation of this plant in the 
south of France will be the more precious to the 
country as a climate of the temperature of that 
region is necessary for iis fructification, and its 
seeds will find a ready sale in other counties 
where the seeds wil! not ripen, but where the 
filaments may be produced. The South will 
thus have a double advantage. Some specimens 
of this plant were exhibited at the Agricultural 
Show at Montpelier. The height of it was 
from twenty to twenty-two feet. 





Cuances iN THE CiimaTE or Evrope.— 
Those who have read the ancients with atvention, 
conclude that the degrees of cold are at this 
time much less severe than they were formerly. 
The rivers in Gaul, namely, the Loire and the 
Rhine, were regularly frozen over every year, 
so that frequently. whole armies, with their car- 
riages and baggage, could march over them.— 
Even the Tiber froze at Rome; and Juvenal 
says positively, that it was requisite to break the 
ice in winter, in urder to come at the water of 
the river. Many passages in Horace, suppose 
the streets of Rome to be fuli of ice and snow. 
Ovid assures us that the Black Sea was frozen 
annually, and appeals for the truth of this to 
the governor of tne province, whose name he 
mentions. He also relates several circumstan- 
ces concerning that climate, which at present 
agree ouly with Rergeg and Sweden, The 
forests of Thrace and Pannonia were full of 
bears and wild boars, in like manner as now the 
forests of the north. The northern part of 
Spain was little inhabited for the same cause.— 
ln short, all the aveients who mention the cli- 
mate of Gaul, Germany, Pannonia, and Thrace, 
speak of it as insupportable, and agree that the 
ground was covered with snow the greatest part 
of the year, being incapable of producing olives, 
grapes, and most other fruits. It is easy to 
conceive that the forest being cleared away, the 
face of the country cultivated, and the marshy 
places drained,the moist exhalations which gener- 
ate cold must be considerably lessened, and that 
the rays of the sun must have a freer access to 
warm the earth. Thesame thing has happened 
in North America, since the Europeans have 
carried there their accustomed industry. The 
history of the North leaves vs no room to doubt 
that there have been vast forests cut down, and 
by this single means extensive marshes have 
been dried up, and converted into land fit for 
cultivation. Without mentioning the general 
causes which insensibly effect the destruction of 
forests, it was common to set trees on fire, in 
order to procutg fertile fields. A king of Swe- 
den was surnamed the Wood-cutter for having 
gtubbed up and cleared vast provinces, and fel- 
Jed the trees with which it was covered. Nor 
were they less cleared in Norway and Denmark. 
Thus a change in the climate must long have 
preceded that in the manners, (Mallet’s North- 





of himself and his companions. The youth, if 


fect participles of many verbs have become sim- we may still employ that appellation, could no 


ern Antiquities.—Bohn’s Antiquarian Library. 


Narrative of the Expedition to the Dead Sea, from 
a Diary %y one of the party, edited by Edward P. 
Montague, 1 vol, with a Map of Palestine. 

The midnight Sun, by Miss Bremer, 124 cents. 

The Philosophy of Religion, by J. D. Mogell, Author 
of the History of Modern Philosophy. 

Oregon and California Trail, by Francis Parkman, 


Jr. Just received by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


march3l lis2os. 111 Washington st. 





LIVERMORE’S MARRIAGE OFFERING. 


ROSBY & NICHOLS, publish this day, the third 

edition of the Marriage Offering, edited by Rev. 
A. A. Livermore. This edition contains a very beau- 
tiful title page, engraved by Andrews, from a desiga by 
Billings. 


march31 
R. PARKER’S SERMONS ON THE MORAL 

N AND SPIRITUAL CONDITION OF BOS- 
TON. ‘Two Discourses on the Moral and Spiritual 
Condition of Boston, delivered in Feb. 1849, by Theo- 
dore Parker. si 

This d blis 
nT oe CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

111 Washington st. 


lis2o0s 111 Washington st. 
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7YMAN ON VENTILATION. JAS. MUN- 
W ROE & CO., publish a Practical Treatise on 
Veatilation, by Morrill Wyman, M. D.,1 vol, 12mo, 
82 cuts. This work was highly recommended by Prof, 
Rogers before the Lowell Institute. 

134 Washington, opposite School st. 
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UNDAY SCHOOL MANUALS, New Editions. 
Carter’s Questions, part 1, fifth thousand, do do, 
part 2, second thousand. Huntington’s Lessons on 
the Parables, 6ch thousand. First Book for Sunday 
Schools, fifth edition. Just published by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


march24 lie2os ILl Washington st. 





NEW TREATMENT OF BRONCHITIS. 


R. J. K. PALMER, continues with great success, 
the new treatment of Bronchitis and other affec- 
tions of the Throat and Lungs, recently introduced 7 
Sir Charles Scudamore of England, and employed wit 
so much success in the practice of that celebrated Phy- 
ician. 

Dr. Palmer’s Office is No. 44 Salem street, Boston. 
No charge for consultations or advice. Medicines and 
ipates, Apparatus furnished on reasonable terms. 

unel 





ONGREGATIONAL SINGING BOOK. A 

collection of Sacred Musig, consisting of the most 
familiar Psalm and Hymn tun€s for use in Churches, 
Sunday Schools and Families. Prive 37} cts. A lib- 
eral discount to purchasers by the quantity. 

“This book is designed to facilitate Congregational 
Singing; to obviate the practical difficulties in the way 
of wholly dispensing with the choir in our Churches, 
and depending entirely upon the congregation for that 
part of the worship. To this end, its compilers have 
selected from the thousand tunes furnished by our mod- 
ern collections, sixty-seven, which are universally 
known, or, at any rate, most universally sung. To 
these tunes, thus selected, Psalms and Hymns have 
been adapted, such as are most general in their subject 
and application, the purpose being to have them all 
suited to any ng occasion.” 

Just-published by 

CHAS. 8S. FRANCIS, & Co., New York, 
JOS. H. FRANCIS, Boston. 


Copies for examination will be furnished by the Pub 
lishers. tf nov25 





WOOL. 
LYMAN REED & CO. 


[Successors to Reed, Hurd & Co.] 
GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
BOSTON. 


Particular attention paid to the sale of Woot, 


and liberal advances — consi 





* june? 


GeELicus. 18mo, cloth. Price 25 cents. 


An eminent statesman in Virginia writes, “It is 
jest and philosophical, free from fanaticism, and en- 
lightened by the pure spirit of Christianity as well as 
by correct general information on slavery. It is the 
pious friend of both master and slave. In this it is 
wise beyond almost all northern treatises on the rela- 
tions of master and slave. It is just long enough to be 
read, and, of course, to have a popular effect.” 


“It is written in an excellent spirit, with close logic, 
and severe perspicuity, and is evidently from a_practi- 
cal pen.”’ [| Zion’s Herald. 

“Its whole spirit and tendency are the opposite of 
the anti-slavery publications which have produced so 
much evil.’? [Princeton Review. 


IN PRESS, and will soon be published, 
EARTH AND MAN. 


LECTURES ON COMPARTIVE PHYSICAL 
GEOG RAPHY—Considered in its relation to the his- 
tory of Mankind. By Arnold Gayot, Professor of 
Physical Geography and History in Neufchatel. Trans- 
lated from the French by C. C. Felton, of Harvard 
University, with illustrations. 

These Lectures are pronounced to be the most orig- 
inal, scientific, eloquent and elegant of any that have 
been delivered in Boston the past season, and this is 
no small commendation when it is remembered that 
Prof. Agassiz, Dr. Wyman, Prof. Rogers and many 
others of our best scientific men have been thus em- 
ployed the last season. Prof. Guyot was an associate 
with Prof. Agassiz, in the Swiss University; a stu- 
dent under Car! Ritter, and all his studies in the physi- 
cal sciences have been made to bear upon the science of 
universal history and ethnography, with the view of 
laying a solid foundation for a true philosophy of the 
history of man. 

GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
march24 lis2os 59 Washington st. 





Saviour, and are highly approved by those who have 
examined the work, since they were made. 

It is believed that this a ement will meet the 
views of the numerous friends of this excellent collec 
tion who were desirous that it should embrace many 
Hymes of high character, written since it was first pubj 
lished, and others, which were not before inserted. 

The following are some of the societies and towns it 
which the book is in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev. 
Mr. Peabody ; ) Hollis Street’ Society, (Rev. Mr 
Fosdick ;) New South Society (Rev. A. Yonng;) Fed} 
eral street Society (Rev. Dr. Gannett;) Bulfinch st | 





(Rev. Mr. Coolidge,) Church of the Saviour, (Rev 
Mr Waterston; ) Boston. 
York, (Rev. Dr. Dewey ; ) Church of the Saviour, Brook 
lyn, N. Y. (Rev. 


Cambridgeport, Roxbury, Milton, Dorchester, Marsh 
field, Watertown, Brookfield, Brighton, Chelsea, Low 
ell, Lexington, Lincoln, Weston, Newburyport, Sand 


ford, Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, Andover, Dove 
Northboro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, Bedford, Greenfelé 
Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lyon t 
Brookline, Sterling, Mass; Portsmouth, Walpole, Do © 
ver, N. Il; Portland, Hallowell, Augnsta, Bangor, Ca: 
tine, Me; Hartford, Ct; Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y; | 
Providence, Newport, R.I.; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savan 
nah, Geo; Mobile, Ala; Allton, Til; St. Louis, Mo; 
Louisville, Ky; and many other societies in New Eng 
land and the Southern and Western States. 

We respectfully request Clergymen or Church Com 
mittees proposing © cman in. their Hymn Books, o — 
forming new Societies, to forward us ir addresses 
when copies shall be sent them for examination. 

JENKS, PALMER & CO., 
024 tf Chambers 131 Washingon st. 
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RCHARD HILL FAMILY BOARDING 
SCHOOL. Mr and Mrs Mack, formerly of Cam- 
bridge, have opened their Boarding School in a new 
house planned and furnished expressly for the accommo- 
dation of twelve pupils. Their course of instruction 
will embrace the Ancient and Modern Languages, and 
the English branches usually pursued in Academies. 
The house is situated in Watertown, near the Water- 
town and West Cambridge Depot, on the Fircu Bure 
RaiLRoap, six miles from Boston, in the midst of ex- 
tensive and diversified grounds, in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the well known Wellington Hill, commanding a 
wide and beautiful prospect; is well warmed, well ven- 
tilated, and supplied with an abundance of pure spring 
water in each story; also a bathing room, containing a 
douche, shower bath, &c. §c. 

Mr. C. E. Horn is Teacher of the Pianoand Singing. 

The Fall Quarter will commence on Monday the 4th 
of September. 

Rererences.—Prof. Beck, Rev. R. M. Hodges, 
Cambridge, Jas. Brown, Esq., (Little & Brown,) . 
ton. 

For further particulars, address Mr and Mrs Mack, 
care of S. O. Mead, Esq., Boston. : 

Aug. 12, 1848. osly jan29 





N PRESS. JAMES MUNROE & CO., will 
shortly publish the following ‘Notes from Life, in 
six Essays,” also, ‘Notes from Books,” by Henry 
Taylor, 1 vol, 12mo. ‘A Trap to catch a Sunbeam,” 
Miss Planche. ‘It is a sweet bit of Christmas fire- 
side narrative—a Marriage Looking-Glass written as a 
Manual for the Married and a Beacon to the Single,” 
by Rev. T. Charles Boone, 1 vol, 12mo. 

One Hundred Orgies Tales, for Children, by Jo- 
seph Hine. These Tales have been submitted to a 
Ju-y of Children, and a unanimous verdict returned in 
their favor. 


134 Washington, opposite School st. 
march24 lis2os 





REMOVAL. 
Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 


HAS REMOVED 


FROM NO. 7 WINTER STREET TO NO, 22 
WINTER STREET, 


ON THE OPPOSITE SIDE 





augl4 


G. SIMPKINS, 124; Washnigton Street, cornet 
e of Water st., has for sale at low prices, @ general 
assortment of English, French and Amer‘can Station 
ery, consisting of Cap, Letter and Note Paper; Tie 
sue, Cartridge and Wrapping Paper; Envelopes; 
Drawing Paper; Bristol Board; Bonnet and Binders 
Board; Drawing and Writing Pencils; Osborne! | 
Water Colors; Sealing Wax; Wafers; Steel Pens, 
cards and in boxes; Gold Pens; Black, Blue and Re 
Writing Ink; Gold and Silver Pencil Cases, Jn 
stands; Pocket Books; Wallets; Memorandum Books 
Card Cases; Motto Seals; Letter Stamps; Visitiit 
Cards; Gammon Boards; Chess Men; Stylogra» 
Pencils; Portfolios; Work Boxes; Writing De® [ 
‘Transparent, Porcelain and School Slates; Draw4 | 
Books and Copy Books, Indelible Ink, &c. ». 
Account Books; Legers; Journals; Day Books; | 
Letter, Note, and Memorandum Books. : 
Also, English and American Bibles, of quarto, 0 
vo, and smaller sizes, in various styles of binding: 
dec2 f 
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STAINED, ENAMELLED AND GROUND GLASS; 
—AaLso— 
LEAD AND METAL SASH, 
manufactared by 
JAMES M. COOK & CO., 
HOUSE AND SIG.V PAINTERS, 
GLAZIERS AND GRAINERS, 
No. 5 ATKINSON StT., Boston. - 
James M. Cook, } 
Oris 8S. SavaGe, 
Joun M. P. Coox, 


Gmos swept 


ee 


with 
LE PULMONARY BALSAM. ; 
| ea sane te the VEGETABLE FULMO™ 
RY BALSAM is offered to the public as the safest, fot 
aud most remedy that can. be we 
COUGHS, COLDS and CONSUMPTION, Asi 
Phthisic, Spitting of Blood, Whooping Done. ot 
Pulmonary Affections and Diseases of the Lung® 
has been tested by the experience and obser vensivel 
thousands for upwards of twenty years, is exte 
used and recommended by eminent physicians 14 |, 
regular practice, and has become » standard Si 
medicine. Those in want will find it a tray onal) 
article. Be sure and get the VEGETABLE sre wan 
Balsam, signed Wm. Jon’n Cutler, us there art” 


Country Merchants generally. sae 
nov25 os6mos 








Church (Rev. Frederick T. Gray;) Purchase street, | 
Church of the Messiah, New _ 


Mr. Farley;) College Chapel, and | 
also Divinity Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, | 


wich, Sherburne,Uxbridge, Medfield, Lancaster ,Chelm: , 
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